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Politics for Editors 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW, though 

many have congratulated, has 

been attacked editorially and by 

letter for publishing Christopher 
Morley’s study of the President’s reading 
tastes, and will perhaps be censured by 
gentry of another political persuasion for 
the study of Mr. Roosevelt’s intellectual 
complexion in this issue, and the self- 
portrait of Mr. Thomas which we hope 
will follow. Mr. Morley’s article was char- 
acterized as “political,” and charged with 
being out of place in The Saturday Re- 
view. 

But what a pass have we come to if a 
literary journal can express no interest in 
the mental furniture of our leaders, pres- 
ent or prospective, especially when it is 
the books they read that is in question! 
And after all, what index as to probable 
action, probable thinking, probable opin- 
ion, probable feeling is more valuable 
than the books a man or woman reads by 
choice? If an individual reads no books, 
that itself is indicative, but not conclusive, 
even if he is an educated man. No reading, 
it may be argued, is better than besotted 
reading, especially for a man of action. 
But men of action who could read and 
did not, are rare in history—certainly if 
one should tell off hurriedly a list of the 
great ones—Napoleon, Washington, Fred- 
erick, Jefferson, Lorenzo Medici, Cesar, 
Louis XIV, Theodore Roosevelt—their 
reading lists would be impressive. And 
what books a responsible leader chooses 
to dip in—whether for idea and fact, or 
for the enriching of his imagination, or 
for pure relaxing and relief—is a theme 
that a diagnostician of intellectual char- 
acter should find of the greatest interest. 

There is, indeed, in the literary, the 
academic, and the scientific world (as Or- 
tega has recently asserted) a dangerous 
specialism, which amounts to resentment 
against all stretching of interest to cover 
the rounded activities of mankind. The 
scientist or philosopher who becomes po- 
litical is damned by his confréres—what 
would the Greeks have said to such a 
prejudice? The literary journal interested 
in the literature upon which the execu- 
tive or political mind desires to feed, is 
straying into pastures not its own. But 
this is nonsense. Granted that no triumph 

(Continued on page 172) 


The Dead Bittern 


By Rosert P. TristRAM COFFIN 
N the beach the waves cast at my 
feet 
A bittern with its eyes sur- 
prised and wide, 
Careless of its symphony of wings 
It lay the plaything of the senseless tide. 





A jeweller had bent exquisitely 
The convex mirror of its irised eye, 
A poet had designed the woven air 
Of the feathers shaped to move on sky. 


Tremendous pains had been expended 
here 
And delicate as those spent on the frost, 
A body made as fragile as a soul, 
And all the workmanship was vain and 
lost. 


Still the Maker rich and prodigal 
Weaves the suns and cobwebs from his 
mind 
And lets the wind and waste bear them 
away 
Like one who cuts fine diamonds for the 
blind. 





What Governor Roosevelt Reads 


EGGIE opened one eye. She 
opened it with the wisdom 
and the experience of a very 
old dog. 

“Stranger,” she said, “I don’t know you 
but I trust you. Fat people are always so 
kind hearted. Now listen to me, stranger. 
There was a time when I was a happy dog. 
‘A jug of water, a bone, and thou beside 
me... .’ You remember these lines? They 
were written long ago by a Pomeranian 
or a Dachshund or a Borzoi. I forget 
which. But the dog who wrote those lines 
knew what was what. ‘A jug of water, a 











bone, and thou... .’ There was a time 
when I had all of these. Yes, I still have 
them. But not quite as in the olden days. 
A great change has come over this house. 
People come and people go. Men and wo- 
men and more men and women and still 
more men and women. They all of them 
talk. They all of them seem to be terribly 
occupied. The Master is here and there 
and everywhere. I used to lie by his side. 
I used to go out on the porch with him 
and I used to chase the sparrows while he 
read. Now when he is home he has a thou- 
sand things to do. That pesky little tele- 
phone in the corner rings morning, noon, 
and night. I hardly dare go out on the 
driveway for fear of all the cars. The 
other day I wanted to go and speak to 
cook about something or other and there 
was a newspaper man in the kitchen who 
wanted to know what the Master ate. And 
when he saw me, he wanted to take my 
picture. The idea! Me, an old and respec- 
table married schnauzer. I wanted to go 
down to the woods, and right in the mid- 
dle of the field there was a woman who 
wanted to know whether the Master ever 
used profanity. And she too wanted to 
take my picture. I wanted to go to the 
stables to se an old friend and there was 
a newspaper man who wanted to know 
what kind of neckties the Master wore. 
Suggested that I go into the house and 
steal one for him and could he please take 
my picture! I hardly dare leave the front 
door. 

“But inside, it is just as bad. I am for- 
ever underfoot. Then they say, ‘Sorry, 
you poor old pup, but we are very busy,’ 
and they rush off and others rush in, and 
now I hear the Master wants to lease this 
lovely place and go and live in some other 





By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


house in another city where I won’t know 
a soul and I ask you—listen, stranger, I 
ask you—what in the name of common- 
sense is the use? After all, ‘a jug of wa- 
ter, a bone, and thou. . . .. What more do 
you want, you foolish human beings?” 


ses 

I don’t know who built the house in 
which the Roosevelts live. It is one of 
those houses that built itself. It stands on 
a hill overlooking a bend in the Hudson 
River. In the distance there are two 
bridges. A railroad bridge and a passen- 
ger bridge, judging by their appearance. 
I don’t know what cities they connect. I 
thought of asking but there was no one 
to tell me. Reporting, even the so-called 
high-class variety, is always a little bit 
like housebreaking and I like to do my 
second-story work alone. Nor can I tell 
you much about the trees that surround 
the house. That is one of the troubles of 
learning a language when you are well 
past childhood. You absorb the names of 
trees and shrubs and flowers and fishes 
and beetles when you are very young and 
when they are part of your daily back- 
ground. But at twenty, in the heart of a 
big city, they all become just “trees” or 
“birds” or “fishes.” So take my word for 
it that the house.ig entirely: eurromnded 
by trees. Most of them, at a none too pro- 
fessional guess, must be the great-great- 
grandchildren of the trees that stood here 
when they were “eiken en beuken” in- 
stead of “oaks and birches” and when a 
strange craft, flying a strange flag, was 
carefully navigating these narrow curves, 
still hoping against hope that this might 
be the last mountain range to separate 
it from that mysterious and ardently de- 
sired sea of the Far West. 

As for the interior of the house, there, 
too, I cannot speak in dates or schools or 
architectural periods, for a “house” that 
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THERE ARE BOOKS EVERYWHERE 





has grown out of the natural necessities 
of life—parents and children and cousins 
and nephews and friends and grandchil- 
dren—is something which will forever re- 
fuse to let itself be classified. That is per- 
haps the reason why Fontainebleau is so 
delightful and why Versailles is so terri- 
ble. I am no great lover of Napoleon. But 
in that one respect at least he showed 
himself possessed of certain elementary 








human qualities. He loved Fontainebleau 
but hated Versailles. 

I realize that so far i been pretty 
vague. I am sorry but I shall have to dis- 
appoint you again in other matters of 
decorative detail. Just twice in my life 
have I dined in a house where the soup 
and the fish and the rest of the meal were 
served on gold plate. I remember those 
occasions because in both cases the soup 
was cold and the company was too busy 
trying to figure out what all this crockery 





THE LIBRARY IS ALSO THE WORKSHOP 





might have cost, to pay much attention 
to the general trend of conversation. 
Now I am quite sure that the candidate 
for presidential honors of the Democratic 
party and his family and his friends eat 
from dishes and drink from glasses and 
avail themselves of the convenient assist- 
ance of knives and forks and spoons in 
stilling their hunger. But for the life of 
me I could not tell you whether the 
dishes came out of the ten cent store or 
had been carried to these shores by a spe- 
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cial frigate of the late Emperor Napo- 
leon III. And the same goes for the forks 
and spoons and even for the furniture. 
All these things seem to be taken for 
granted. Now that I come to think of it, 
they have apparently been taken for 
granted for a great many years, for a 
great many generations. That is to say, 
they are completely subordinate to the 
ultimate purpose for which they have 
been created—to allow a small or large 
group of congenial people to go through 
life with a minimum of friction so that 
they shall have all the more leisure for 
the really important problems of civilized 
existence. 


There is, however, ¢. aspect of this 
house which is a very definite one. It is a 
masculine house. No, I do not mean this 
in the usual sense of the word as con- 
nected with country estates. There are no 
guns with which to kill the neighbors 
who happen to walk on four legs or who 
are unfortunately possessed of wings and 
feathers. Nor is there an abundance of 
riding crops and those other familiar par- 
aphernalia which are usually associated 
with a breezy and virile existence. The 
Master of this house gave them up a good 








A FRONT DOOR THAT LETS THE WORLD IN 





many years ago, though Heaven know~ 
gince tien he has overcome a mbré per- 
lous obstacle than the greatest cross- 
country rider that ever dug his spurs into 
the sides of a horse. But the deft fingers 
of the plausible interior decorator have 
never reached beyond the low stone wall 
that separates the garden from the high- 
way; and Spain and Italy and the Rue de 
Rivoli have not contributed their inevita- 
ble quota of useless flimflam and finery. 
This happens to be a house that stands 
in a country called the United States of 
America and, for better or worse, the 
country called the United States of Amer- 
ica has left its imprint upon the walls of 
this house. The pictures were not bought 
for the occasion nor upon an occasion. 
Any one who has ever collected this sort 
of bric-a-brac knows at a glance that 
thousands of catalogues must have been 
carefully studied before this rare assort- 
ment found its way to the Hyde Park 
post-office. There are a great many naval 
pictures. The war of 1812 is a heavy con- 
tributor. The Revolution was the result 
of careful foot-work. But the war of 1812 
was fought out on the high seas. And 
there was so little glory on land that the 
contemporary artists and patriots were 
forced to specialize in aquatic combats. 
All of them are here, together with most 
of the engagements of the Civil War. And 
where the pictures leave off, the books 
begin 
ss 

Books! I know it, I was supposed to 
have written about Franklin Roosevelt 
and his beoks and here I have been wast-- 
ing your time telling you about his house 
and his dogs and his china and his trees 
and his spoons and the view from his 
front porch. I am sorry, but without these 
apparently insignificant details, it would 
have been quite impossible to make you 
see the man himself, and unless you know 
a person from a variety of angles, what 
use to hear the names of the volumes in 
his library? “Tell me what a man reads 
and I will tell you who he is,” belongs to 
that category of wise old sayings which 
are not so very wise, once they have been 
submitted to the acid test of experience. 





‘For there have been a great many men 


and women who read sublimely but who 
lived vilely, and vice versa. But “tell me 
how a man reads and I will tell you who 
he is” comes much closer to the heart of 
the subject. For books in and by them- 
selves are of secondary importance. But 
the manner in which they are handled 
and treated and the role they play in the 
actual every-day life of their owner, these 
will give you a key to his character infi- 
nitely more reliable than a mere enum- 
eration of the classics, neo-classics and 
miscellaneous which happen to be found 
on the shelves of his library and many 
of which he may have inherited from his 
grandfather and may have kept merely 
out of a sense of piety. 

There are of course two sorts of read- 
ers. There are those to whom a book is 
something extraneous—something apart 
from themselves—a means to an end, 





whether that end be the acquisition of | 


certain specific bits of information or a 
pleasurable way of escaping from an oth- 
erwise boresomeé reality. 

And there are those to whom reading 
is also a mode of living—who treat their 
books as if they were part of themselves— 
inanimate housemates with an animate 
soul. 

Franklin Roosevelt belongs to the lat- 
ter category. And it is therefore much 
easier to say what he does not read than 
to say what he reads. 

Very well, then, and to be specific in 
these rather unspecific matters, Franklin 
Roosevelt does not read fiction, or reads 


| so little fiction that it is almost negligible. 
| On this literary pilgrimage I had asked 
| to be allowed to go it alone. No “pre- 








arranged tour” of the well known Mosco- 
vite variety. Meggie and I, during the 
morning hours, were the only people in 
the house for all I know, and Meggie, as I 
told you, preferred to remain asleep. I 
went in quest of the obligatory novels and 
found none. No, that is not quite true. 
Here and there I came upon the current 
and pre-current best sellers of today and 
yesterday, volumes like “The Fountain” 
and the inevitable Dukes and Grand 
Dukes in Exile, and Warwick Deeping. 


But-these books had an apologetic air of. 


being somewhat out of place. I could al- 
most hear their former owners say, “Oh, 
we just had the loveliest week-end of our 
lives, and by the way, if you have not 
read this one, we thought we would leave 
it for you. It is really very interesting.” 

I mentioned this matter to Mrs. Roose- 
velt and she said, “Not all of them came 
that way. Occasionally we buy a book of 
that sort. But to tell you the truth, Frank- 
lin is not really interested in them. I or 
somebody else tells him of a novel that 
is good and he picks it up, but he never 
seems to be able to finish it to the end. 
Before he is half way through, he has 
gone back to his history or his biography. 
Sometimes on a Sunday evening when all 
the children are at home, I have suggested 
that we read something aloud, but if I ask 
Franklin, he usually goes back to Kipling 
-—-or one of the short stories he remem- 
bers from the days he was in college. It 
is funny, for he reads all the time. But 
novels mean nothing to him. And the 
same holds true for poetry. For most 
poetry. He is perfectly willing to listen 
to poetry. He does not in the least mind. 
Neither does he mind listening to a short 
story or for that matter, to a detective 
story, if some one insists upon reading a 
detective story. But they mean very little 
to him. And if tomorrow there came an 
end to all fiction writing, he would never 
know the difference. As long as he can 
have all the history and biography that 
is being printed, he will be perfectly con- 
tented. It is curious and I have often won- 
dered why he is that way.” 

I felt that I could perhaps make a sug- 
gestion and offer a solution. But I could 
not make it in that particular room. Truth, 
however, bids me confess that I have 
rarely met either a man or woman who 
had passed through a great physical or 
emotional ordeal who was able to derive 
any pleasure from pure fiction. They had 
faced reality and they had faced reality 
with such a vengeance that imaginary 
tales were bound to sound stale to them 
no matter how cleverly conceived. After 
all, I don’t suppose that Amelia Earhart 











































AMERICA LIVES ON THE WALLS OF THE HOUSE 





or Charles Augustus Lindbergh get a 
great kick out of reading the yarns in a 
popular magazine devoted to the cult of 
the aeroplane. But even among the sci- 
entists I have discovered a rather uni- 
versal indifference about fictional matter. 

There are two questions with which I 
am apt to plague the few really great 
men and women whom I know well 
enough to submit to that sort of rather 
childish inquisitioning. One is, what sort 
of fiction they read, and the other is, 
whether if given the chance they would 
care to live their lives over again. Never 
mind the answers to the second one of 
these inquiries. They would only dis- 
hearten the reader and just now we need 
a lot of spiritual sunshine and light. 
But all of them seem to have reached 
the same conclusion about fiction as 
Roosevelt. “Yes, we read a novel now and 
then. If it is very good and if some one 
asks us to read it. And once in a while we 
read it way down to the end. For example, 
now let us see. .. .” But in nine cases out 
of ten, they have forgotten. Their own 
lives have been so full of adventure and 
experience that they have never felt the 
necessity of filling any possible voids with 
the second-hand emotions of the novelist. 

Now remember that for many years 
this house has been something more than 
a peaceful place of residence. It has also 
been a battlefield. And a battlefield on 
which the victor was forced to exert him- 
self almost beyond human endurance. 
When a man has been face to face with 
the greatest of all disasters. .. . Finish that 
sentence for yourself and you will under- 











TWO ENORMOUS FIREPLACES WITH A 
CRACKLING OBBLIGATO TO LEISURELY 
READING 





stand why novels play so small a part in 
the life of Franklin Roosevelt. 


st Ss 

How about other current literary 
events, the books listed on the best-seller 
lists as “non-fiction”? 

Remember that this is not a house with 
a library, but a library that is also a house. 
There are books everywhere. Books and 
flowers and photographs on big tables and 
small tables. And books and flowers and 
photographs on the window-sills. And 
books and still more books along the walls 
of the corridor that connects the main 
part of what must have been the old 
house with the new. And remember that 
I am trying to make you see a particular 
man who may play a very important role 
in our own existence as reflected in his 








literary and artistic and emotional life 
and that I did not go to Hyde Park to 
write a Catalogue of Books of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Esq. 

Well, on all those tables, on all those 
large and small tables and window-sills 
and desks and chairs you will find pretty 
nearly everything that you will find in 
the department devoted to non-fiction in 
one of our regular bookshops or one of 
the larger department stores. My own 
guess would be that some particular 
bookstore has a standing order to send 
the Governor everything of any import- 
ance that comes along in the line of eco- 
nomics and sociology and what one might 
call “the current problems of the day.” 
The English iconoclasts of the Huxley and 
Haldane school are all of them there. And 
our social diagnosticians and economic 
planners of the Stuart Chase and Walter 
Lippmann variety are sprinkled all over 
the place from basement to bedroom. 

The older Prophets of Doom who fol- 
lowed in the wise footsteps of Maynard 
Keynes stand a little higher on the 
shelves. Indeed that vast literature that 
has grown up among the ruins of the old 
order of society seemed so abundantly 
represented that I felt once more obliged 
to go directly to a member of the family 
to get my bearings. For being Governor 
of New York State is after all no sinecure. 
And books of this sort take time, and then 
I discovered that Franklin Roosevelt be- 
longs to that fortunate class of human be- 
ings whom I would like to designate as 
“book absorbers.” I know the type well, 
for I am one myself. And I am constantly 
in trouble with scoffers who object, “But 
listen, now we just won’t believe that you 
have really read that book. You picked 
it up half an hour ago and here you are, 
pretending that you have read it! The 
thing is impossible.” I asked Mrs. Roose- 
velt about her husband’s absorbing pro- 
pensities. “Yes,” she said, “that is the 
strange part of it. When we were first 
married I noticed that he raced through 
books of this sort—that he looked at a 
page and then turned it over, almost me- 
chanically—and in the beginning I used to 
poke fun at him, and I used to tell him that 
he could not possibly know a thing there 
was in these books, but he told me I was 
perfectly welcome to examine him, and I 
never caught him in a single detail. That 
seems to be the way his mind works.” 

Of course the “book-absorbers” who 
read this will be delighted, and the others 
will be sceptical. But it is a trick acquired 
by almost all those who are forced to do 
a great deal of reading. Personally I can- 
not add a row of nine figures without call- 
ing in the help of the First Mathematical 
Aid. But I have seen bookkeepers whose 
pencil went down a row of figures with 
the speed of an express elevator and who 
could stop at any given point with the 
correct answer at their finger tips. And I 
have known highly trained orchestra 
players to go through a new score as if it 
were a telephone book and they were in 
a hurry to get a certain number and come 
out at the other end with a very fair idea 
of what it was all about. 


st Ss 

It is almost incredible what vast num- 
bers of books you can read if you happen 
to be a “book-absorber” and do not go in 
for sport or for cards. 

And books that have been read are as 
unmistakably different from books that 
have not been read as rooms in which 
people have actually lived are different 
from those that are used as show-pieces 
in a furniture store. I followed the method 
of the tobacco broker at a sale of the re- 
cently imported weeds. Here and there | 
stopped and dipped into one of the bun- 
dles of printed wood-pulp which contain 
the indictment of our modern society with 
suitable suggestions for the near future. 
But everywhere I found evidence that the 
book had at least been opened and con- 
tents noted. 

During the outgoing Middle Ages, when 
the Church was trying to prevent the laity 
from getting at the original sources of the 
New Testament, it was considered a sign 
of very suspicious unorthodoxy to be 
found perusing a New Testament in the 
original Greek. Indeed, wherever a Greek 
passage was discovered in a Latin oF 
French or English or German volume, it 
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was hastily skipped. “Greecum est, non 
legitur.” “This is Greek, we do not read 
it.” There are those who, fearful of the 
new economic heresies, have adopted this 
plan in relation to all matters pertaining 
to the perplexing problems of modern life. 
“This belongs to economics. We do not 
read it,” is the modern equivalent of that 
medieval ostrich policy in the realm of 
practical theology, In this house at least 
the subject is not taboo. Even the name of 
Karl Marx is sometimes mentioned with- 
out causing anybody to look for the near- 
est exit lest Ham Fish and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution descend upon 
Hyde Park and denounce the Governor’s 
Mansion as a hotbed of red radicalism. 
If signs of a very widespread curiosity 
about existing economic monstrosities are 
evidence of a radical spirit, then the Gov- 
ernor will have a hard time defending 
himself. For such signs, in the form of 
pretty nearly all the current volumes on 
the state of the post-war planet are much 
in evidence, together with a sprinkling of 
French books upon the same subject. 

I have not been able to submit Franklin 
Roosevelt to an “examen rigorosum” in 
either French or German. From little 
stray remarks during the ordinary course 
of conversation I am inclined to believe 
that he is one of those rare men holding 
a high official position in our common- 
wealth who can laugh at puns not of a 
purely Anglo-Saxon origin. For all I know 
he may want to keep this fact hidden, and 
perhaps I am committing an indiscretion. 
But we have had a few presidents who 
were men of all round education. And by 
and large they did not do so much worse 
than those who only learned to spell their 
name when they entered the White House. 


es 


But what of the “stock” of the library 
of the Roosevelt house? What sort of 
books form the backbone of this collec- 
tion? 

Outside of a few of the standard sets of 
Dickens and Thackeray and the other 
English classics—most of them probably 
acquired by the original owner of the 
house in the days when such collections 
of standard works were as indispensable 
as the Bible and Shakespeare and the auto- 
biographies of Senators and Congressmen 
—the library is almost entirely historical. 
Naval history takes a preponderant place, 
for naval history is the special hobby of 
this former assistant secretary of the 
Navy. This love for nautical lore, how- 
ever, antedates his career in Washington. 
It seems to have grown out of a boyhood 
interest in ships and sailors and the habits, 
customs, and lack of same of the latter. 
And it is intimately connected with the 
general historical development of the first 
fifty years of American independence, for 
let us not forget that America started its 
career as a seafaring nation. Not until the 
railroad and the steamboat had opened up 
the West did we turn our back upon the 
ocean, and the greed of Fulton and his 
crew of profiteers and promoters delayed 
that day until almost forty years of inde- 
pendence had gone by, and the nautical 
era of our history came to its end. 

Those were the forty years of the most 
interesting part of the development of 
something which, for a while at least, 
Promised to be an entirely new sort of 
nation. And those were the forty years 
which produced the most interesting pos- 
sessors of what we now call “the essential 
American characteristics.” Not merely 
the Thomas Jeffersons who went so far as 
to present the world with an entirely 
novel philosophy of life a l’Américain, 
nor the Daniel Boones and the Lewises 
and Clarkes and all the other topnotchers 
of pioneering. But during that hilarious 
and turbulent era there were countless 
obscure personages who passed merrily 
through the most hair-raising adventures, 
and all of them I descried here in the con- 
crete form of so many books. Circuit-rid- 
ing dominies and judges and territorial 
governors and homesteaders and pan- 
handlers and fur-traders and queer, soli- 
tary characters who just could not sleep 
when they knew of the presence of a 
neighbor within a radius of twenty miles, 
and all the other large and small fry who 
did their share to make America what it 
originally was, have found their way to 
the Roosevelt shelves. 





A surprisingly large number of these 
worthies and scoundrels were literate. 
Most of them wrote, and a few wrote very 
well indeed. Their manuscripts, spread all 
over the vast expanse of the West, are 
only slowly coming back to life, for they 
have little commercial value from a mere 
publishing angle. Americans do not easily 
take to American history unless it is the 
sort of history that flatters their own 
pride, and these old boys and girls were 
an honest and outspoken crowd with not 
a thought in their heads about flattering 
anybody or anything. 

Here again, as in the case of “current 
economics,” I am inclined to suspect that 
some bookstore, specializing in such mat- 
ters, has received a standing order to pro- 
vide the Governor with everything that 
appears along those particular lines. For 
all the common histories and biographies 
of the last twenty years are present, to- 
gether with a few small volumes of higher 
bibliophile value, that were printed be- 
for the beginning of the ’eighties. 

st 


Well then, to sum up what I have dis- 
covered, here is the literary background 
of the Democratic candidate for presi- 
dential honors. 





Arms and the Man 





THE NATION AT WAR. By General Pry- 
ton C.’'Marcu. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 1932. $3. 


Reviewed by Rosert G. ALBION 
MONG the legacies of the World 


War are the controversies over 

“Who started it?” and “Who won 

it?” The ammunition in these dis- 
putes includes an ever-increasing num- 
ber of memoirs of notables eager to dodge 
a share in the former distinction or to 
claim a share in the latter. It is inevitable 
in this connection that the memoirs of 
General March should be linked with 
those of General Pershing. 

The Commander of the A. E. F. com- 
mitted a grave tactical error in writing 
his “Experiences.” He had already been 
accorded automatically a generous share 
of fame as leader of a victorious army. 
The egotistic tone and the extreme claims 
of his memoirs, however, resulted in a 
more critical estimate of his achievements 
and provoked bitter counter-attacks from 
German, French, British, and even from 
American sources. The result is that Gen- 

















WAR DEVASTATED FRANCE ; 
From a drawing in “Men and Memories,” by William Rothenstein 
(Coward-McCann). 





Of novels and belles-lettres I found 
only a few respectable samples, and those 
tolerated rather than cherished. 

Of poetry, a sprinkling of the very best, 
but rather in the more conventional sense 
of the word. Now, however, that Edna St. 
Vincent Millay and the other rebels of 
yesterday have become highly respectable 
inmates of our Casa Poetica, that includes 
a great many of the moderns. 

Of the current comment on the great 
economic and social problems of today, 
just about everything that any intelligent 
man or woman of fair means would be apt 
to acquire, all of it duly read and studied 
but apparently leaving the reader quite as 
bewildered as before. 

The moment, however, the department 
of early American history was reached, 
the scene changed. Then the entire pano- 
rama of that great period which we usu- 
ally associate with our earliest attempts at 
a truly national existence began to unfold 
itself before my wondering eyes. 

And I suddenly understood what had 
made it possible for Franklin Roosevelt to 
overcome the terrible obstacles and diffi- 
culties of the last ten years of his life. 

He had identified himself with his own 
historical past. He had made this part of 
his library the arsenal from which to arm 
himself for the inevitable encounters of 
the future. 
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That is the story of my visit to the li- 
brary of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

My job was done, and I was ready to 
depart. 

I packed my bottles of ink and my pads 
of paper. 

I bade a careful farewell to Meggie, still 
fast aslep in front of the fire. 

And I thought of the strange tricks life 
plays on us. 

I had gone forth rather vaguely in 
search of a few-books, and I returned 
with the definite image of a man. 





eral Pershing’s reputation today is prob- 
ably less than it was when he started 
writing. 

General March, on the other hand, has 
everything to gain in presenting his ex- 
periences to the public. Though as Chief 
of Staff he shared great power with Persh- 
ing during the war, he has not shared the 
subsequent glory. He was goaded into 
print by Pershing’s aspersions upon the 
performance of the General Staff and War 
Department, and he has attempted to se- 
cure just recognition not only for himself 
but also for the others who carried on 
the all-important but less conspicuous 
work on this side of the Atlantic. “I do 
not propose,” he writes, “that anyone now 
shall minimize this superb achievement.” 
His tone is little less modest than Persh- 
ing’s, but when he uses the first personal 
pronoun it is generally in connection with 
some tangible achievement, while the 
Pershing memoirs left many readers won- 
dering just what the Commander of the 
A. E. F. contributed to the actual fighting 
against the Germans. 

The March memoirs are barely a third 
the length of Pershing’s. They are writ- 
ten in a crisp, incisive style, with some 
very telling sentences not more than four 
or five words in length. The arrangement 
is so severely topical that the book could 
be described as a series of loosely con- 
nected essays which might be reshuffled 
without serious detriment to the continu- 
ity. While various points are developed 
with emphasis, the general effect is less 
satisfactory than in the case of Persh- 
ing’s chronological treatment, where the 
passages from the war diary show how 
the situation unfolded day by day. 

The author’s criticisms of Pershing are 
the principal controversial feature of the 
book. He reminds us more than once that 
Pershing was his subordinate and he 
voices the old army grudge against Persh- 
ing’s sudden jump from captain to briga- 
dier, which, according to March, deprived 





him of invaluable experience in the in- 
termediate ranks. These two leaders of 
the American army, it is revealed, were 
hostile even during the height of activity 
in 1918, March attempting to have Persh- 
ing’s diplomatic and supply functions 
transferred to Bliss and Goethals, respec- 
tively, while Pershing, desiring, as March 
says, “a rubber stamp for Chief of Staff 
at home,” wrote Baker on August 17, 1918 
criticizing the work of the General Staff 
under March. Pershing, he says, had 
“about as few qualifications for diplo- 
macy as any man I know.” March places 
directly upon Pershing the responsibility 
for keeping Wood away from France, de- 
claring that this same jealousy of able 
men on Pershing’s part was shown in the 
cases of Bliss, Goethals, and Seibert. “As 
the A. E. F. increased in size,” March con- 
tinues, “General Pershing’s inability to 
function in teamwork with his legal and 
authorized superiors increased until it 
reached a point where he refused to obey 
Foch’s orders abroad.” He points out that 
Pershing completely misconceived the es- 
sence of French strategy, and his general 
estimate of the situation just before the 
Armistice was so faulty that even after 
March had stopped troop sailings from 
America on November Ist, Pershing con- 
tinued to clamor for more men for his 
1919 program. His more particular griev- 
ances consisted of what he termed Persh- 
ing’s unreasonable demands upon the War 
Department and the constant changes of 
specifications which drove the General 
Staff and the manufacturers nearly to dis- 
traction. Despite all this, he says, he “gave 
General Pershing the greatest support 
any American general has ever received 
from a military superior in our history.” 


The book, however, is not all spleen. 
It gives a graphic summary of the mani- 
fold achievements which made possible 
the size, the quality, and the potential re- 
serve force of the A. E. F. General March 
became Chief of Staff on March 4, 1918, 
pee France where he had com- 
manded the artillery. He quickly gathered 
tremendous power into his own hands. 
Even the cables from the Secretary of 
War and his assistants passed through his 
hands and sometimes went into the waste- 
basket. The chiefs of bureaus were in- 
structed to report to him instead of to 
the Secretary, leaving the latter free for 
bigger problems. Oral conferences were 
substituted for the traditional slow cor- 
respondence “through channels” and this 
principle was applied in coérdinating the 
work of the various war agencies. Hurley, 
Baruch, Hoover, and other civilian heads 
of the great war boards gathered once 
or twice a week with the army and navy 
heads, often reaching in two minutes de- 
cisions which might have taken weeks by 
correspondence. The whole story of the 
organization of supplies, railroad trans- 
portation and shipping is outlined clearly, 
General March claiming much of the 
credit for the success. 

With all his claims of what he himself 
accomplished, March does not fall into 
Pershing’s error of ignoring the codpera- 
tion of his subordinates and superiors. 
Goethals and many others receive gen- 
erous praise and he devotes an entire en- 
thusiastic chapter to his relations with 
Newton D. Baker, “the greatest War Sec- 
retary this Nation has ever produced.” 
Some of this enthusiasm may be attribut- 
able to the fact that the Secretary so often 
deferred to the opinion of his Chief of 
Staff. He declares that President Wilson 
“only interfered twice with the military 
operations of the War Department during 
the war while I was Chief of Staff and 
both times he was wrong. The first of 
these was the Siberian Expedition; the 
other sending American troops te Mur- 
mansk and Archangel.” A pronounced 
“Western Fronter,” March had opposed 
this scattering of effort. He was appar- 
ently generally too busy to be genial and 
implies that he trod on many toes in re- 
pulsing political interference. “If my 
methods were not suaviter in modo, it 
will be conceded that they were fortiter 
in re; and after all, war is not a pink tea. 
I got results.” 
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MORE MERRY-GO-ROUND. New York: 
Horace Liveright. 1932. $3. 
Reviewed by Witi1am E. SHEA 


ERRY-GO-ROUND,” fore- 
runner to the present vol- 
ume, a debunking of social 
and political Washing*on, 
was published, anonymously, in 1931. Its 
appearance produced an effect on the na- 
tion’s capital bearing striking likeness to 
a Florida hurricane—the “night of the big 
wind” was calm and tranquil by compari- 
son. Down Pennsylvania Avenue, from 
the marble halls of Congress, swept a gale 
of outraged fury so strong it ruffled the 
granite feathers of the angel on the Peace 
Monument. Adding to the pandemonium 
came squeally gusts from Secretarial 
sanctums, “Embassy Row,” swanky Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, and the faubourg of 
the sacrosanct “cave-dwellers,” George- 
town. The culprits responsible for the 
typhoon, Washington newspaper men, 
aghast at the unanticipated tumult they 
had caused, took to cyclone cellars and 
for days were among the missing; one of 
them, having but shortly before wriggled 
out of a duel to which he was challenged 
by an excited diplomat, fled ignominiously 
by airplane to Canada. 

When the storm had subsided it was 
found that the only real casualty, apart 
from a few reputations that would never 
again be the same, was one of the crew 
of the merry-go-round itself. The story is 
that representations were made to the 
staid Christian Science Monitor that its 
Washington correspondent, Robert Allen, 
had had a hand in the writing of the book. 
Allen, when questioned, admitted the 
truth of the charge, and was peremptor- 
ily dismissed. One supposes that “More 
Merry-Go-Round” owes its existence to 
the fact that after Allen lost his job with 
the Monitor (and a later job with the 
Hearst papers, because of indiscreet criti- 
cism of Hearst’s protegé, the Honorable 
“Cactus Jack” Garner) it was a case either 
of selling apples or writing another book. 
The apple trade being in the doldrums, 
Mr. Allen naturally chose writing a book. 
Perhaps also he may have been inspired 
by a wish for revenge. 

It is rare that a “follow-up” book, writ- 
ten to ride the wave of a passing vogue, 
is as good as the one that started the 
vogue. The present case is an exception. 
“More Merry-Go-Round” is a much bet- 
ter book than “Merry-Go-Round,” which 
was three-quarters scandal and gossip. It 
is spotty, as any book written by a plural- 
ity of authors is bound to be; but at least 
nine of its thirteen chapters deserve the 
rank of excellent. Of the four others, three 
are passable, if you are not easily bored, 
and one, “The Cotillion Leader,” is so 
mercilessly savage a caricature of Secre- 
tary of War Patrick Hurley that its pub- 
lishing is inexcusable and unjustifiable. 

The chapter, “The Capital Underworld,” 
by which misleading phrase the authors 
mean Washington’s bootleggers, is an 
amusing survey of Washington drinking. 
The bootleggers are pictured as gentle, 
kindly, and conscientious souls (as they 
actually are for the most part) who seek 
by dispensing reasonably decent liquor at 
fair prices to build up clientéles of steady 
customers. Much more hard liquor is 
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drunk in Washington than before Pro- 
hibition, with girls and women getting 
more than their fair share, but thanks to 
the bootleggers the liquor is of a better 
quality and relatively little harm results. 
Postmaster-General Walter Brown, “un- 
questionably the ablest man in the Cabi- 
net,” is portrayed as a combined Machia- 
velli and Mark Hanna, with a dash of hu- 
man kindliness thrown in. Among his 
credits are unostentatious philanthropy 
and a dislike of “blah and hokum”; when 
the broadaxe or the guillotine are called 
for, Brown uses them, expeditiously and 
without cant. The Army and Navy are 
treated scathingly. The petty intrigues of 
their personnel, their gangrenous squab- 
bles over precedence, their insidious mili- 
taristic propaganda, and their uncon- 
scionable lobbying against reduction of 
their swollen budgets in a year when the 
Treasury is three billions “in the red”— 
the whole disgusting business is pictured 
as it is, without exaggeration. There is no 
lightning play of satire in this chapter; 
whoever wrote it wielded a bludgeon, and 
every blow cracked a skull. 

The chapter on the Supreme Court, 
“Nine Old Men,” is an informed and real- 
istic study of that august body. It traces 
the evolution of the Court from Chief 
Justice Marshall’s enunciation, in 1803, 
of the principle that the Court “had the 
right to nullify statutes,” on down to the 
present dominance of the Court over the 
other two theoretically coeval branches 
of the government. The argument of the 
chapter is: In a time of unprecedented 
social and economic dislocation, with the 
necessity imperatively upon us of build- 
ing a new edifice from the ruins of nine- 
teenth century economics, wrecked by the 
multiplied productivity of farm and fac- 
tory that have come as the result of a 
century of invention and scientific prog- 
ress, five out of the nine old men on the 
Court can, and habitually do, stand 
squarely across the path of all legislation 
by Congress and the forty-eight State 
legislatures that is not in accord with 
their antiquated notions about property— 
“No real or lasting progress in reshaping 
the economic system can be achieved 
without a fundamental reconsideration of 
the controlling role held by the Supreme 
Court.” 

If a third “Merry-Go-Round” is in con- 
templation, I would earnestly recommend 
to the collaborators the elimination of 
whoever it is that specializes in such mean 
nastiness as the story about the two edi- 
tors. That kind of speakeasy anecdote is 
plentifully available, for those who like 
it, in the tabloids and “brevities”; but in 
a book of which four-fifths is serious and 
intelligent criticism, it is out of place. 


William E. Shea is on the staff of Mark 
Sullivan in Washington. Mr. Sullivan, as 
a veteran newspaper correspondent and 
the intimate of several presidents, prob- 
ably has available in his office as much in- 
formation on political personalities and 
events as any man in journalistic circles. 





A single-page letter written by Robert 
Herrick when he was at Oxford to his 
uncle, Sir William Herrick, fetched £235 
at a recent sale in London. 





* The cartoon reproduced above is by 
the famous German caricaturist, Kley. 
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A Mighty Hunter 


TIGER MAN. By Jutian Ducum. New 
York: The Century Co. 1932. $3. 
Reviewed by ArTHUR RUHL 
HEN Julian Duguid made 
the trip through the Chaco 
country described in “Green 
Hell,” he met, just north of 
Corumba, a young bearded Lett, who 
knew the wilderness thoroughly, joined 
the expedition, and was a vast help to its 
inexperienced white men. Sacha Siemel 
had become a sort of legend in the region, 
a mighty hunter, who killed jaguars with 
a spear or a bow and arrow, and the young 
writer, plainly fascinated by this superla- 
tive example of the “strong, silent man,” 
dubbed him “Tiger Man.” Back in Eng- 
land, again, young Mr. Duguid, home- 
sick for days of his great adventure, de- 
cided to write Siemel’s biography, and 
this new book, part straight biography, 
part novel, is the result. 





waterholes. He pursued his prey on foot 
through the jungle, and when he did use’ 
the spear, he simply marched right up 
and drove home, and animal and man 
fought it out, hand to hand. Quite another 
sort of game from big-game hunting as 
it is done by tripper-hunters in motor 
cars in British East Africa. 

There is much in the narrative beside 
tiger-killing—glimpses of lonely ranches 
in the Brazilian hinterland, of flora and 
fauna of all sorts, including snakes; the 
deadly piranha, or killer-fish, who finish 
off the inexperienced swimmer in a quick 
swirl of blood and foam; and the queer 
Brazilian human amalgam of Portuguese, 
negro, Indian, and what not, and all the 
little and big adventures that might be 
expected to turn up during years of liy- 
ing and wandering and hunting among 
them. A cheering, first-class tale for city 
folks to read, in scrunched-up little flats, 
to the grinding of traffic and radios just 
outside the windows or overhead. 








AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “TIGER MAN.” 





It starts with the young Lett’s flight 
from the humdrum lot of a schoolboy in 
the Russian Baltic province, now the lit- 
tle republic of Latvia, and follows his ad- 
ventures as stowaway, mechanic, bake- 
shop helper, and what not, over seas to 
the Argentine, and finally up into the Rio 
Grande do Sul and Matto Grosso coun- 
try, where, as a footloose wanderer and 
hunter of “tigers,” he found his spiritual 
home. Siemel differed from the mere 
tropical tramp—from his own brother, 
Ernst, for instance—in holding always to 
a certain hard cleanness and unyielding 
self-respect. As Duguid pictures him, he 
was of the stuff that heroic explorers are 
made of. But he had no political or social 
ambitions—all that he asked was to be 
free in the wild nature that he loved; to 
become one with it, without losing his 
dignity as a man. 

When another man’s wife fell in love 
with him, in Buenos Aires, and he with 
her, Tiger Man simply kept a stiff upper 
lip, and said good-bye, and took his 
bruised feelings off into the wilderness. 
He killed a man, presently, quietly and 
in good order, because that seemed to him 
the only self-respecting way out. He 
never looked for trouble, always tried the 
courteous way, but when trouble came, 
and it was a matter of holding to his own 
right line, he acted quickly and thor- 
oughly. 

How much all this lay in Tiger Man 
himself, how much may be contributed 
by Mr. Duguid’s slightly romantic atti- 
tude toward nature untarnished by “civ- 
ilization” and the joys of the open road, 
is neither here nor there. The basis of his 
story is factual, and he has made of his 
biography a first-class adventure tale for 
boys, whether the latter are fifteen or fifty. 

Tiger Man killed 119 “tigers,” first and 
last, twenty-four of which were des- 
patched with bayonet, spear, or arrow. 
The larger of the South American jaguars 
really deserve the name “tiger.” Some of 
them weigh in the neighborhood of three 
hundred pounds and are a rough equiva- 
lent of the middle-sized tigers of the 
Bengal brand. Siemel didn’t sit on top 
of an elephant, surrounded by other ele- 
phants and beaters, nor he did he wait by 





Politics for Editors 


(Continued from page 169) 

of literary criticism is achieved by such 
a study as Mr. Morley’s characterization 
of a human being in the President’s chair, 
yet to say that his study, or Mr. Van 
Loon’s, is irrelevant to literature, is to as- 
sert that the reader has no place in the 
history of the book. 

We have also been charged with po- 
litical propaganda. If to describe the read- 
ing habits of men selected, or under selec- 
tion, to rule and represent us, is propa- 
ganda, the accusation is accepted without 
pain. Yet it is not this Review, but the 
men themselves, their tastes, their hu- 
manism, the state of their accord with the 
great currents of thought and imagina- 
tion always sweeping under events and 
beyond the present toward the future, 
which supplies propaganda, if any, to 
their followers and supporters. If the elec- 
tion were to be decided in the office of the 
Saturday Review, every candidate would 
get at least one ballot. We are shamelessly 
interested in politics, especially where 
politics touch literature, but we are edi- 
tors, critics, and modestly scholars, not 
propagandists or partisans. 
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East is East 


EAST OF EDEN. By Isa Gienn. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
1932. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Cart VAN DorEN 


HEY say that Eva Litchfield in 
this book is Elinor Wylie, the 
lovely genius who is so fast be- 
coming legendary. The legend 
will help the novel more than the novel 
will help the legend. A world of tongues 
still goes on talking about her much as it 
did when, white, austere, vain, good, im- 
prudent, and wise, she lived in perilous 
rectitude. Within six months I have run 
into three novelists who were planning 
stories about Elinor Wylie. There will be 
stories and stories until somebody writes 
her biography. Even that may not quiet 
the restless legend. The truest narrative 
of her life, extracted by torture from those 
who knew her, and supported by trust- 
worthy affidavits, might look too simple 
to seem true. Many readers would ask 
themselves if this were all, and would, 
preferring mischief and melodrama, an- 
swer that it could not be. They would 
whisper, and their whispers would run 
ahead of them, never to be called back. 

But the biography has not been written. 
For the first time in “East of Eden” the 
shadow of Elinor Wylie falls along the 
pages of a whole book. And I, who knew 
her better than any but a few did, take 
upon myself the office of declaring that 
Eva Litchfield is only a shadow of that 
shining woman. 

I am sure that Isa Glenn herself will 
want to have this done. For she has drawn 
nothing but the idea of her heroine from 
the life. Eva Litchfield is both a beauty 
and a genius who is called upon to adjust 
herself to the daily circumstances of a 
more or less ordinary woman. Married to 
Nicholas Van Suydam, a somewhat theat- 
rically Knickerbocker young man who is 
an architect as well as the heir to his 
family’s solid fortune, she finds it difficult 
to suit her hours and ways of work to his, 
more difficult to bend her aloof, ambitious 
nature to his demands as a husband, and 
most difficult to meet the expectations of 
his mother, Mrs. Schuyler Van Suydam. 
Eva’s friends are not Nicholas’s friends, 
and the two sets will not mix. She makes 
such efforts as she can to overcome these 
difficulties. She can do little. Though her 
beauty and her genius attract the crowd, 
as they do Van Suydam, she keeps im- 
perious and immaculate, needing homage 
but unable to pay for it with any sur- 
render of her spirit’s freedom. She refuses 
to bear the child she has conceived, goes 
to Hollywood to earn money after the 
crash of 1929, and decides to walk alone, 
not only without her husband but also 
without the lover whom her husband ac- 
cuses her of having. After a bitter argu- 
ment with Van Suydam she dies. 

Eva Litchfield’s story, of course, has no 
actual resemblance to Elinor Wylie’s. The 
one likeness between the two women is in 
the abstract conception of their aloofness 
and ambition. If Elinor Wylie had had no 
traits but these, and if she had married a 
man like Nicholas Van Suydam with a 
mother like his, she might then have be- 
come an Eva Litchfield. She would, how- 
ever, not have been Elinor Wylie. And she 
would never, vivid as she always was, 
racy as she could be, have been the wraith 
of a genius, the unvisualized, half-spectral 
girl that Eva Litchfield is in “East of 
Eden.” The book is what it claims to be: 
the story of Eva Litchfield. It is not what 
it is said to be: the story of Elinor Wylie. 

I stress the distinction as with a crow- 
bar because the novel is bound to be read 
by people hunting for what is not there. 
Some of them will find just enough life- 
like details, particularly as regards the 
incidental characters, to convince them 
that Eva Litchfield is lifelike too. The vis- 
iting Englishman unmistakably suggests 
Ford Madox Ford, as Daniel Pentreath 
no less unmistakably suggests Robert 
Chanler. Molly Underhill owes something 
to Dorothy Parker, Dinah Avery to Isa 
Glenn. The Onion Party given by Winnie 
Conant for women only recalls the his- 
torical event arranged by Fania Marinoff. 
Several of the interiors have been re- 
Ported from actual houses rather than in- 
vented. The list could be prolonged. Yet 





the points of resemblance are dexterously 
shuffled. Winnie Conant and her husband 
Addis Wickersham are extremely unlike 
Fania Marinoff and Carl Van Vechten. 
Florence Quincy appears to be a syn- 
thesis. The characterization of the man 
here called Lucullus Kahn—“a faun with 
fleas” —was in fact first hit upon, I under- 
stand, by a different person on a different 
occasion. This list also could be prolonged. 
But the total of veracity in the book may 








ISA GLENN. 





be misleading as to Elinor Wylie. The 
truth about her would be much stranger, 
because stronger, than this fiction. 
Considered as a lively chronicle of the 
doings of writers in New York when times 
were at their peak, “East of Eden” will 
deserve its readers. It may disgust them. 
These particular writers, most of them 
below the first rank in their trade, are 
generally footless émigrés from the four 
quarters of the country, stewing in Man- 
hattan on alcohol and gossip. It is a fault of 
the novel, I think, that its method requires 
them to gossip about Eva Litchfield with 
a ravening concentration on her affairs 
which their prototypes never devoted to 
anybody. Almost nobody in the story ever 
talks about anything but his own theme. 
At first surprising, their single-minded- 
ness grows irritating, and then uncon- 
vincing. Eva Litchfield is lost in the clouds 
of their talk about her. They are often lost 
themselves, having turned into mere 
voices. Because they must talk so much, 
usually behind her back, she is frequently 
off the stage, heard about but not seen. 


| As they can only speculate, since no one 


of them enjoys her fullest confidence, and 
as they do not speculate very discerningly, 
she is left mysterious. At the end it is not 
quite clear whether she has been impene- 
trable or they have been vague. 

Perhaps unexpectedly, the outstand- 
ing figure in the novel is Mrs. Schuyler 
Suydam, who has never given up her 
brougham and who misses in Eva’s books 
“the rich, meaty flavor of Moll Flanders.” 
She knows what she wants, if she does not 
have it already, and she knows how to get 
it or at least how to go after it. Yet she is 
not all will and pride and confidence. She 
has an authentic passion which makes 
Nicholas in comparison seem stolid and 
all the others nerveless or perverse. Nat- 
urally she was too much for Eva Litch- 
field, though she would not have been too 
much for Elinor Wylie. Was she cast for 
the villain in the piece? Or for a character 
part? In any case, she steals the play. 
Despite the sympathy due Eva Litchfield 
the dowager becomes the magnetic center 
of the action. This seriously disturbs the 
balance of the plot, and at one point makes 
it incredible. I cannot think that Isa Glenn 
was justified in making it appear that im- 
portant facts about Eva Litchfield came 
out through the words of Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Suydam. I do not believe that she 
ever made a confidante of one of Eva’s 
writing friends. 





Lloyd George, it is said, has now written 
some 100,000 words of his memoirs. He 
hopes to finish the book by the autumn of 
1933. 








Proust Complete 


THE PAST RECAPTURED. By Marce. 
Proust. Translated by Freperick A. 
Biossom, Part VII of Remembrance of 
Things Past. New York: A. & C. Boni. 
1932. $2.50. 

Reviewed by R. N. Linscotr 


ITH “The Past Recaptured” 

Proust’s great novel is 

brought to a close, ending 

with his discovery of the 
theory of art which inspired its concep- 
tion and led him to set out on his long 
journey through the past. 

His Road to Damascus is the approach 
to the house of the Prince de Guermantes, 
whither he has gone to attend a reception 
after many years of exile in sanatoriums. 
In the courtyard he steps on two uneven 
flagstones, is aware of a sensation of in- 
effable bliss. At the same time there arises 
from the depths of his subconscious- 
ness a memory of the cool and azure blue 
of Venice, where he had once stumbled 
on flagstones of the same unevenness. 
And this Venice that now comes back to 
him is complete, tangible,—the living 
Venice he had tried so often in vain to 
summon to mind through conscious mem- 
ory. As he enters the house his “faith in 
literature is restored” by two more simi- 
lar evocations of the past, and in the face 
of this threefold annunciation he resolves 
henceforth to dedicate himself to art,— 
that is, to capturing the essence of things 
in memory where alone they live outside 
of time, unchanged and within our reach. 
For the only reality, he reflects, lies, not 
around us but within us; and not in our 
intelligence, which acts arbitrarily, nor 
in our conscious memory, which per- 
ceives but does not vivify, but in the in- 
voluntary memory which, when certain 
chords are sounded, brings forth unbid- 
den from our subconsciousness whole 
segments of the past with all those over- 
tones which the intelligence has rejected 
as incongruous and unrelated, and which, 
in consequence, have no place in con- 
scious memory. To translate these sub- 
jective impressions and to establish a re- 
lationship between them is to create a 
work of art. 

As he enters the Prince’s drawingroom 
the narrator finds living proof of his time 
theory. Already on his way there he had 
seen the haughty Charlus, helpless from 
a stroke, bare his snowy head in servile 
obeisance to Mme. de Sainte-Euverte, 
whom formerly he despised, and heard 
him muttering with thick sepulchral reso- 
nance his litany of the dead: “Hanibal de 
Bréauté, dead! Antoine de Mouchy, dead! 
Charles Swann, dead! Adalfbert de Mont- 
morency, dead! Baron de Talleyrand, 
dead! Sosthénes de Doudeauville, dead!” 
And now in the drawingroom he is sur- 
rounded by men and women, once his 
friends, whom time has changed beyond 
recognition. Madame Verdurin has mar- 
ried the Prince de Guermantes and scaled 
the pinnacle of society from which Char- 
lus has plunged. Gilberte is old and fat 
and has a grown daughter. Bloch ‘is in 
fashion; the Duchesse de Guermantes out 
of it. Rachel is a famous actress while 
Berma is dying of neglect. And their 
faces, their figures, their personalities 
have changed even more than their po- 
sitions in society. Wandering among these 
wrecks of time, catching sight here of re- 
membered features in an unknown face, 
recognizing there a familiar voice utter- 
ing unfamiliar sentiments, he realizes 
that in the novel he is even then contem- 
plating time must be made all important 
and continuously perceptible, and that 
man must be shown as “occupying in 
time a far more considerable place than 
the so restricted one allotted him in 
space.” For time changes us as a river 
changes its shores, adding here, wearing 
away there, continuously modifying the 
totality of impressions and experiences 
which is personality, and so making the 
time dimension as necessary to the novel- 
ist in solving the human equation as it is 
to the scientist in solving the equations 
of modern physics. 

No other novelist has set out with so 
conscious and lofty a purpose as Proust, 
or found a method better fitted to its re- 
alization. That he failed of absolute suc- 
cess was due to his own physical and psy- 


chological weaknesses. The artist is a mir- 
ror reflecting the world as he sees it, and 
Proust’s world is tortured, complex, and 
neurotic in the same measure as its cre- 
ator. It may also be surmised that de- 
votion to his thesis led him to exaggerate 
both the subjectivity of his characters 
and the rapidity of the time flow. This 
distortion grows more pronounced as the 
work progresses, as though, aware of the 
few years remaining to him, he despaired 
of allowing the story to unroll of itself 
to full circle, and increasingly exagger- 
ated his effects in order to complete his 
demonstration before death brought his 
work to a close. 

Also it must be remembered that in the 
later volumes he had no opportunity to 
make the endless amplifications in proof 
that the previous volumes had received, 
resulting (except for a few magnificent 
scenes on which he had obviously lin- 
gered) in an appearance of comparative 
haste and compression—of stating a case 
rather than permitting the case to state 
itself. 

Proust’s greatness lies in his ability to 
define the relations of people to people 
and people to things more subtly, more 
exactly than any other writer. No less 
extraordinary is his genius in creating a 
technique so perfectly adapted to express 
his philosophy. The long festoons of qual- 
ifying clauses are a measure of his deter- 
mination to shade the black and white 
of direct statement to the gray of truth. 
His selection of material is conditioned 
by his desire to record only those por- 
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tions of life which rise intact from the 
depth of the subconscious. He is preoc~ 
cupied with the themes of love and jeal- 
ousy, and particularly of sexual inver- 
sion, because love, most subjective, as 
well as most intense of all emotions, is 
felt, not for an actual person but for an 
image which exists only in one’s own 
mind, as exemplified in Proust’s love for 
Albertine, in Saint Loup’s for Rachel, and 
above all in the sulphurous loves of Char- 
lus. His social scenes are so many illus- 
trations of the devastation wrought by 
time, which breaks up and rearranges the 
most impregnable social structures with- 
in a single generation. And finally, by 
showing his characters in a series of 
changing views as seen by different eyes 
at different times, each view modifying 
and giving substance to those which have 
gone before and fitting together at the 
end to make a complete whole, he applies 
to society the theory of relativity and of 
time as the fourth dimension. In the end, 
having stripped man naked, he gives him 
back art as the only reality and only point 
of permanence in a world of flux and illu- 
sion, and sets out to rescue the world he 
has known from the spate of time by 
transferring it to the security of fiction. 


Nore. For the reader curious to learn 
the reception accorded by America to a 
great and difficult work of art the follow- 
ing sales figures are appended. “Swann’s 
Way” has sold 7,928 in the regular edition 
and 31,437 in the Modern Library up to 
January; “Within a Budding Grove,” 
4,617, Modern Library, 12,070; “The Guer- 
mantes’ Way,” 4,088; “Cities of the Plain,” 
4,744; “The Captive, 7,274 (a curiosity 
sale), “The Sweet Cheat Gone,” 3,788; 
“The Past Recaptured,” 2,967. 
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A Pack of Cards 


ROYAL FLUSH. By Marcery Irwin. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1932. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Garretr MATTINGLY 


PPOSITE page one of Margaret 
Irwin’s new book stands the 
author’s boast: “None of the 
characters in this book is imag- 
inary.” If by characters the author means 
dramatis persone there can be no dis- 
pute. Miss Irwin has chosen to tell the 
story of Charles II’s youngest and favorite 
sister in a volume which though mod- 





estly appearing as fiction has as good | 


claim to be called biography as most of the 
works so denominated on the new book 
counters. There is hardly another group 
of persons in history which we can know 
so intimately as the courts of Louis XIV 
and Charles II. Gossip, scandal, anecdote 
were the very elements in which that gay 
world had its being and hardly a figure 
of the time but has left in letters or mem- 
oirs these ephemera preserved for the 
amusement of posterity. Henrietta Stuart, 
married at sixteen at the moment of the 
Restoration to Louis XIV’s unspeakable 
little brother, Philippe d’Orléans, as the 
best means of uniting the courts of Eng- 
land and France, reigning for a summer as 
the belle of Louis’s court, and dying at 
twenty-six still young and beautiful, still 
the toast and cynosure of two nations, 
just after she had fulfilled her destiny by 
aiding her brother and her brother-in- 
law to conclude the ill-starred Treaty of 
Dover, lived all her brief life in the blaze 
of the fiercest publicity. What the con- 
temporary scandal-mongers omitted, pa- 
tient editors have since unearthed from 
the dust of archives and muniment rooms. 
In telling her story there is hardly need 
to invent an incident. And who would 
need to invent personages with Olympe 
Mancini and Montespan, “La Grande Ma- 
demoiselle” and Madame de Lafayette, 
Condé and Lauzun and Gaston d’Orléans, 
Moliére and La Rochefaucauld and Bos- 
suet, the sinister Chevalier de Lorraine 
and the romantic Comte de Guiche, 
Rochester and Buckingham and Rupert 
of the Rhine, Le Grand, Monarque, and 
the Merry Monarch all jostling for atten- 
tion? 

But as to whether the “characters” are 
imaginary, I am not so sure. All the vol- 
uble host of witnesses before whom they 
played out their parts leave us still won- 
dering what sort of persons Louis XIV 
and Charles II really were. And what pre- 
cise relation Miss Irwin’s Minette might 
be to the proud beauty who was Duchess 
of Orleans long ago is a matter on which 
editors might dispute. It is hard to know 
anything about Minette without loving 
her, and loving her as Miss Irwin does it 
is hard not to give her more than the 
benefit of just a reasonable doubt in 
weighing the stories that prurient gossips 
set down about her. So the Minette that 
Miss Irwin imagines emerges essentially 
unsoiled from the glittering corruption 
of Versailles, as triumphantly as any of 
the characters (surely imaginary!) of offi- 
cial Victorian biography. 

After all Miss Irwin’s preoccupation is 
with atmosphere, not with character. The 
cold corridors of the Louvre where the 
English refugees huddled, the wit and 
candle light of Madame de Lafayette’s 
salon, the rising pomp of Versailles, the 
balls, the fétes, the picnics of the Sun 
King’s morning: these she has rescued 
from the pages of the memoirists and 
given new vivid life. Miss Irwin writes 
with delicacy and with a loving knowl- 
edge. No one who is yet to be introduced 
to that exciting, glamorous page of so- 
cial history should miss reading “Royal 
Flush”; no one who knows anything of 
the period will want to miss it. I was so 
fascinated by the book’s evocation of that 
vanished time, by the way a scene, a whole 
emotional crisis is conjured out of a hint, 
by the way a volume of anecdote and 
reminiscence is suggested in a sentence 
that I forgot to wonder at the book’s title. 
Can it be (or is this only an American’s 
blunder?) that that title is meant to sug- 
gest Alice’s memorable exclamation: 
“Why, you're nothing but a pack of cards!” 
Not a bad comment on Louis XIV’s court, 
at that. 




















departed. 





. . . Ihave tried to read seven or eight of Theodore Dreiser’s books, and 
I can’t get through them at all. People who sympathize with my difficulties 
tell me that I began at the wrong end; that I should have begun with his 
earlier ones, “Sister Carrie” and “Jennie Gerhardt”; that these were really 
pretty good. If they really were, he should have stopped with them. Many 
of his more enthusiastic admirers tell me that while they admit he can’t 
write, he has something tremendous to say, and represent him as a great, 
clumsy, gigantic genius, who in spite of his clumsiness manages to get this 
something said. I don’t find what he has to say worth what his sufferings 
must have been in getting it written, or my sufferings in getting it read. I 
can’t even admire his stubborn persistence in sticking to a trade for which 
he seems so eminently unfitted. All I can get out of his books is a sense of the 
vast accumulation of commonplace details dully presented. I do not consider 
this monumental and unkempt rubbish-heap a representation of life; if it 
is anything at all it is a representation of the junk life left behind when it 


a 











Mean Lives 


THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH VIR- 
GINS. By Marcuerrre STEEN. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1932. $2. 

Reviewed by Cirinton Simpson 
“ OW much does that leisured 
population [the wealthy) 
know of the grimly realistic 
region that runs parallel 

with the docks: the real Northport that 
belongs, not to them .. . but to the sailor 
... the region of the Chinese, of the las- 
car, of the negro, of the half-breed. . . ?” 
Miss Steen has written a book to tell them. 
She gives a picture of the lives of the very 
poor in a north England port. Her novel 
is strong; she is unafraid of the ugliness 
that surrounds her characters, and she 
uses—on occasion—the sordid detail. Yet 
in spite of that, her novel has a certain 
beauty. 

The chief character is a young girl, 
daughter of a woman who has a new 
“husband” every few months, and a fam- 
ily of eleven. They all live in one room. 
The eldest son becomes a thief, a sister 
is a prostitute, another sister is loose in 
her actions with boys. The youngsters go 
to school and help to support the family 
by petty thieving. Catherine, a girl whom 
people consider unlike her sisters, with 
a “loveliness of soul,” finds in school that 
sense of order which she cannot feel at 
home. She loves and is influenced very 
strongly by one of her teachers. 

Miss Gatty and her fellows are pretty 
snobbish and petty and narrow in their 
relations with one another and the chil- 
dren. They keep the children under strict 
discipline not, as Miss Steen shows, in 
order to make them good citizens, but to 
save themselves trouble. Miss Steen feels 
very strongly that the educational system 
is wrong. To Catherine, however, Miss 
Gatty represents all that is splendid and 
fine. The girl idealizes the teacher until, 
in a moment of petty annoyance, Miss 
Gatty releases the flood of her pent-up 
emotions (now turned into hatred) upon 
her. 

Except for an occasional moment of 
fantasy—notably at the end—Miss Steen 
writes of the family and the school with 
firm, yet tempered realism. She is sym- 
pathetic without being sentimental, un- 
derstanding yet not soft. Her picture of 
mean lives is thoroughly good reading, 
enjoyable as an able piece of writing. Yet 
it would have been much better without 
the fantasy—without Prince Charming. 





Of the Making of Books 


AUTHORS AND THE BOOK TRADE. 
By FranK SwInnerton. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1932. $2. 


Reviewed by Barry BENEFIELD 


N this gossipy little green book Mr. 

Swinnerton chats along, half-humor- 

ously most of the time but eloquently 

serious occasionally, about the writ- 
ing, publishing, and distribution of books. 
His active publishing experience of many 
years has been in the London field, but 
Frederic Melcher, editor of the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly and wisest man in the United 
States book trade, has briefiy footnoted 
Mr. Swinnerton where the Englishman’s 
facts demanded corrective editing for this 
country. 

“Authors and the Book Trade” should 
be helpful in a general way to the million 
odd (estimated) persons in the United 
States who are writing book manuscripts, 
and at least interesting to those many 
hearty, curious readers (and, God bless 
’em, say all publishers) who want to know 
about all manner of mysterious matters, 
especially if they are presented clearly, 
spiritedly, and with obvious honesty, as 
here. 

Pulling a long face, Mr. Swinnerton 
asks why in the world anybody should 
adopt authorship as a profession, for, says 
he, only an infinitesimal proportion of 
writers achieve what is accounted suc- 
cess, and even they never receive any- 
thing like an adequate return for their 
work. And writing, he warns, is work. 
But well he knows that the portables and 
the second-hand Remingtons, Under- 
woods, and Royals will go clattering on 
regardless, so he turns his light on the 
hard profession of writing and the dan- 
gerous business of publishing for the 
benefit of those who for one reason or an- 
other may be interested. 

He tells how manuscripts are handled 
in a publishing house. He sings the an- 
onymous, hitherto unsung manuscript 
reader, who wades in a sea of typescripts 
and salvages the most likely things for 
print. In passing, he slaps the authors 
(usually women) who bring in their 
manuscripts and give the book editor a 
selling talk. He explains why compara- 
tively few publishers are rich, why new 
books must cost as much as they do, and 
why in these days authors do not so much 
need protection from publishers as pub- 
lishers from best-selling authors. 








This Group of Current Books: 


playing a principal role. 


nomic tangle. 


This Less Recent Book: 





The Saturday Review Recommends 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Bennetr Cuamp Crark. Little, Brown. 
The biography of “Old Man Eloquent,” president and legislator, and a 
personality of striking contrasts. 
THE SHADOW FLIES. By Rose Macau tay. Harpers. 
A tale of English life in the seventeenth century, with Robert Herrick 


A GUIDE THROUGH WORLD CHAOS. By G. D. H. Cote. Knopf. 
A discussion of the causes and conditions of the contemporary eco- 


PAN’S PARISH. By Loutse Reprietp Peatrie. Century. 
Charming tales, carried on a slight connecting thread, with Provence 
for background and a touch of fantasy to offset their characterization. 
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What about the literary agent? Is he 
good for author and publisher? He is, de. 
clares Mr. Swinnerton and develops his 
affirmative with eloquence. And Mr, 
Swinnerton is right, provided the author 
is cautious and lucky in his choice of an 
agent. In the United States there are some 
who should be sold down the river and 
sentenced to read all the manuscripts 
they have sent around without first trying 
to find out what was in them and to what 
publishers, if any, they should be sent. 

What about advertising? Advertising 
does not sell books. Mr. Swinnerton pro. 
claims it in italics and by repetition. Pub. 
lishers advertise merely to pacify authors, 
hoping to get back some of their money 
by building up good-will. He is wrong, of 
course. It would cost twenty dollars apiece 
to sell a thousand copies of some two. 
dollar books, but it would sell them. Ad. 
vertising is fertilizer, which pays if ski]. 
fully used. Advertising not only pacifies 
authors (to some extent, never entirely) 
and builds good-will, it does sell books, 
Even English advertising copy no doubt 
sells a book now and then. 

What about the bookseller? Why doesn't 
he ever have the book one wants? But 
of course he does occasionally, says Mr. 
Swinnerton. The bookseller can’t keep on 
hand several copies of all the old and new 
books which are published at the annual 
rate of some 14,000 in England and some 
9,000 in the United States. Not unless he 
pays rent on millions of square feet and 
hires an army of salesmen on skates. The 
bookseller is a worthy person fighting for 
his business life in a raging flood of new 
books—a flood that doesn’t stand still or 
recede once in twenty years. Don’t damn 
the bookseller; let him take your order 
for the book you want, and buy another 
from his stock to read while your first 
choice is rushing to you. Well, coming at 
any rate. 

And reviewing? Mr. Swinnerton is sad 
and bitter about that in London. He isa 
reviewer himself, as well as author 
(twenty books) and worker in the pub- 
lishing field for over thirty years. Coteries 
of log-rolling reviewers play the game 
among themselves. The author who isn't 
himself among the log-rollers, or hasn't 
a pull with them, is ignored or cut to 
pieces. The star reviewers with well- 
known names (often best-selling fiction- 
eers) are usually too busy exploiting 
themselves in their reviewing columns to 
help their readers by telling what is in 
the new books and indicating whether 
they would like them. And the highbrow 
reviewing over the government-con- 
trolled radio is no good. Earnestly, but 
with an air of hopelessness, Mr. Swinner- 
ton begs that reviewers tell the rank and 
file of their readers about the new books 
that are pleasant. 

Thus Mr. Swinnerton on London re- 
viewing. Mr. Melcher has footnoted him 
only once on reviewing in the United 
States, probably because that is a matter 
which should have from twenty to five 
hundred pages devoted to it. Anyway, ou 
large troubles are not log-rolling, literary 
snobbishness, and exhibitionism. Ou 
large trouble is that the potentates who 
control our white space do not see that 
new books are news, and full of God and 
the Devil, and incredibly influential day 
in and day out all over these forty-eight 
states. If they did see it, they would allot | 
more white space to books and go a con- 





siderable way toward having it all used 
by reliable and competent persons. Then 
people would read more good books (not | 
necessarily classics or gloomy, grisly 
things) and would work more frui 
and happily in the vineyard. 

Mr. Swinnerton runs on about many 
other bookish things—book clubs (o 
which he seems doubtful), the powerful : 
renting libraries in England (growing 
rapidly here also), the incalculable read- 
ing public, literary teas (vile and vicious), 
pseudo-Aristotelian or Crocean estheti¢ 
literary systems (down with them, 5495 
Mr. Swinnerton), and his notion of # 
utopian school for the training of re 
viewers. 


Barry Benefield, a novelist as well as 
publisher, and advertising man as well as 
editor, can speak with authority on 
Swinnerton’s book from different ang 
angles. 
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The 


1 BOwLIN 


Human Being 
XXXVIII. IT WALKS BY NIGHT 


HEY kept the betrothal secret, 

for theatre managements are du- 

bious of Cupid in the box-office. 

But Richard was saving for the 
future. About that time he had obtained 
Mr. Galloway’s assent to employing his 
young brother Morris—ten years younger 
—to help with odd jobs. Morris, who had 
already won the nickname Shad at ama- 
teur nights on the Bowery, showed a nat- 
ural affinity for theatres. He had hung 
about stage doors from early boyhood; 
even before he was actually hired he knew 
most of Mr. Galloway’s company by name, 
ran errands for them (often connected 
with a surreptitious shell of beer) and 
made himself a favorite by his fresh oblig- 
ing ways. Richard was devoted to the 
youth, to whom he stood almost in a pa- 
ternal relation. 

Shad was useful in many ways. He de- 
livered window cards and passes to the 
neighborhood tradesmen; carried huge 
bundles to and from the costumers; 
quickly picked up the technique of the 
box-office and helped sell tickets, ingrat- 
iated himself with the stage crew and 
joined them at cards in their exclusive 
den in the cellar. He learned to know the 
extraordinary hodge-podge of the prop 
room as well as the property man him- 
self; when the door-man was ill he slicked 
up and took tickets at the entrance; when 
the boys in the gallery became noisy he 
was a genius at calming them. In a few 
months his glib attention had divined 
more of the inside workings of the place 
than Richard would ever dream. But his 
real bent was for the actual shine of the 
footlights. Put into one or two small parts 
unexpectedly, he seemed to know his lines 
without ever having studied them; he 
showed the unmistakable quality of pro- 
jection that marks the natural performer. 
Richard was very proud. Mr. Galloway, 
before whom Shad kept his cocksure 
manners well concealed, admitted the 
youth had talent. » s 


Mr. Galloway ran his enterprise on Per- 
sonality. His image and superscription 
were everywhere. His likeness and fac- 
simile autograph adorned the program 
every week; a huge painting of himself as 
Brutus hung in the lobby; tacked on the 
call-board there was always some admo- 
nition signed in his powerful scrawl; the 
mails were burdened with his photograph 
carefully safeguarded between two sheets 
of cardboard. Like many of the flamboy- 
ant old managers he was intensely con- 
ventional at heart, an odd mixture of 
Shakespearean ranter and Sunday School 
superintendent. He watched with aquiline 
eye over the morals of the cast, permitted 
no smoking in the green room, and was 
frequent in reminder of the dignity of the 
profession. The actors, sneaking a furtive 
cigarette or glass of beer in the back al- 
ley, attributed this severity to Mrs. Gal- 
loway, wife of his Later Period, who was 
supposed to have lifted him from abysses 
of bohemia. His young pupils relished the 
notion that Humbert had been a hellion 
in his day. At any rate, he now drew 
his solid support from the established 
bourgeoisie of Chelsea and Washington 
Square; good old ladies who took sea- 
son subscriptions because “Mr. Galloway, 
though an actor, is so innately refined.” 
He insisted on his company taking the 
functions of popular melodrama with full 
seriousness. Some of his alumni believe 
there was a secret relish of humor behind 
this solemnity. 

At any rate, Galloway was a champion 
showman. Fourteenth Street long remem- 
bered his revival of It Walks by Night, 
and Richard preserved among his papers 
some of the old man’s ballyhoo for this 
grisly piece. The manager had a lush vein 
of proclamation not lacking in wit. His 
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advance announcements for the play de- 
scribed it thus: 


WORLD-FAMOUS VAMPIRE Hor- 
ror, greatest of all dramas of the Spec- 
tral, Sinister, and Unspeakable. This 
play suggests the Ghastly Dominion of 
the spirits of Evil, returning from Cor- 
ruption to trouble the souls of men. 

IT WALKS BY NIGHT was the illicit 
stage terror of an earlier generation, 
the cause of the draperies always hung 
about the old-fashioned bedstead to 
prevent nervous inmates from seeing 
any spectre that might lurk beneath. 

The scene represents a haunted castle 
in County Banshee, Ireland, traditional- 
ly the awful rendezvous of Werewolf 
and Ghoul. 

This unequalled Classic of Shudders, 
revived by Mr. Humbert Galloway’s 
company, also shows a vein of Irish 
comedy, which alone could make per- 
missible the representation of such 
gruesome anxieties. 

Mr. Galloway’s attendants will be in- 
structed to have spirits of ammonia, 
smelling salts and restoratives, ready 
for any patrons liable to swoon and hys- 
teria. 

Positively No One Seated during the 
Foreboding Prologue, so that the spell 
of alarm excited on the audience may 
not be broken. 

Reservations for IT WALKS BY 
NIGHT are already large. Those desir- 
ing Places of Vantage must apply AT 
ONCE. 


The play—with Mr. Galloway as The 
Ghoul—walked a good many nights. It 
also dismayed many of his more timid 
patrons. But it would not need mention 
here except for one circumstance. In the 
course of the performance there were 
several interims of complete black-out, 
when absolute darkness was necessary 
back-stage. It was during the run of this 
piece that things began disappearing from 
the dressing-rooms. 
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In such a congenial crowd there had 
never been much care about locking doors 
or secreting valuables. But now small 
sums of cash vanished from clothes. There 
was no possibility of attributing this to 
error, for underpaid actors know only too 
well, and to a penny, how much they have 
in pocket. Then the leading lady missed a 
bracelet; the juvenile (Bealings himself) 
a fine German razor; the comedian a cork- 
screw and a ham sandwich. There began 
to be gossip. Mr. Galloway still insisted 
there must be some mistake. The things 
had been mislaid, would turn up. Nothing 
of this sort had ever happened in his com- 
pany. “I suppose it’s those Spirits of Evil, 
returning from Corruption,” said the co- 
median as some of them talked it over at 
supper. At considerable inconvenience 
they took to locking their doors while 
they were on the stage. But when Mr. Gal- 
loway’s gold watch disappeared—a gift 
from his wife—there was the devil of a 
row. Under cover of the roaring thunder- 
sheet and wind machine (It Walks By 
Night was the kind of play that has plenty 
of storm in it, and galloping hooves imi- 
tated with cocoanut shells) a window- 
pane of Mr. Galloway’s dressing-room, 
which opened onto the back alley, had 
been broken. Burglary, evidently. But 
Richard noticed that the fragments of 
glass had fallen on the outside. 

A detective was brought in, and lin- 
gered for many evenings in the dressing- 
room alleyways. The larcenies ceased, and 
the situation blew over, for the police 
found the watch in a pawn-shop. Every- 
thing went on peacefully. Richard and 
Lucy walked out together on Sundays; 
their favorite argument was whether she 
should keep her job when they were mar- 
ried. 

In a book you enjoy, you can look for- 





ward (the greatest tribute ever paid to 
an author) to see how many pages still 
remain to be savored. But you can’t do 
that in life; you may suppose the story is 
going to proceed indefinitely, and then 
suddenly it breaks off right across the 
page. 

There was a discrepancy in the box- 
office figures. It was not discovered at 
once, for Mr. Galloway was lazy about 
checking up his personal account with 
Richard. But when they went over the 
IOU’s, Richard happened to say some- 
thing about an extra hundred the man- 
ager had taken out one week. “What extra 
hundred?” asked Mr. Galloway sharply. 
Richard showed him the slip. It was duly 
signed, but not dated. “That’s very odd,” 
said the manager, “certainly I always date 
my IOU’s. Well, we all make mistakes, 
perhaps I had something on my mind. 
Queer, though, I don’t remember.” 

It was equally queer that Richard didn’t 
remember; yet he was not always in the 
box-office himself, and of course the man- 
ager’s request would be honored by who- 
ever was at the window. In the general 
informality of Galloway’s régime there 
were several who helped in the box-office 
at busy moments. Richard questioned Lu- 
cille cautiously; she knew nothing of the 
item. By verifying cash deposits they 
spotted that Mr. Galloway must have 
drawn the cash. An appalling thought 
struck Richard; he could not verify it, be- 
cause the IOU had been destroyed in the 
usual way when he had balanced ac- 
counts. Was it a forgery? Humbert Gal- 
loway’s signature, used almost as a trade- 
mark for the theatre, was familiar to 
everyone; it would be easy to imitate it. 

A strange little notion had been lurk- 
ing, almost unperceived, at the bottom of 
his mind. When he had gone with Mr. 
Galloway to the pawn-shop to identify 
the retrieved watch, he had asked the 
broker if he could remember what the 
disposer looked like. The pawnbroker 
was vague. “As a matter of fact,” he said, 
“he looked a bit like you.” Mr. Galloway 
and Richard had laughed at this. Now he 
remembered it. 

And other coincidences, trivial and 
damning. About the time of the back- 
stage thieveries, Richard recalled, his 
brother had begun to shave. He remem- 
bered this particularly, for the boy had 
been chaffed because his beard was late 
in starting. 

That evening Shad Roe was missing 
from the theatre and from the boarding- 
house where he and Richard both lived. 
He walked by night, and left Richard to 
clean up the mess. One of the girls in the 
company was taken ill with hysterics. 
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Slippery Shad, like all his kind, had 
easily been able to convince himself it 
was everyone else’s fault. The forgery was 
Mr. Galloway’s fault for posting his sig- 
nature all over the place. The girl’s 
trouble was her own fault for tempting 
him, and she had to have money. The 
razor was the juvenile’s fault for having 
an enviable beard so young. Most of all, 
everything was Richard’s fault for having 
charge of so much cash and keeping his 
own brother on short commons. Shad had 
worked on Lucille’s confidence until she 
did not scruple to leave him alone in the 
box-office occasionally; there was no rea- 
son why she shouldn’t. And it was the 
fault of mere bad luck, he thought, that 
suspicion began to focus before he had 
time to perfect his scheme of duplicate 
tickets. This required collusion with the 
door-man, which had not yet proved 
practicable; but if not pushed too far it 
would be difficult to discover and leave 
no written record. He tried, that last after- 
noon, to remove from the box-office, the 
parcel of carefully counterfeited tickets 
he had had printed and secreted there. 
He had no chance to do so. Fool, to leave 
them there with the printer’s bill in the 
package. At that early. age Shad’s tech- 
nique was crude in many respects; but he 
departed with the dangerous conviction 
that people are pretty easy if you're really 
determined to get the better of them. 

To rectify the situation in mere cash 
was a simple matter—it only involved 
about two hundred dollars, including 
restitution to the actors on which Richard 
insisted. Though even this was the larger 





proportion of his savings for marriage. 
The blow to his pride and affection was 
more bitter. Mr. Galloway, when the de- 
tails became apparent, was generous; he 
was more shocked by the flavor of back- 
stage vice than by peculation. Or at any 
rate, under Mrs. Galloway’s influence, 
that was the line he took. He agreed, since 
Richard made full repayment, not to pur- 
sue the culprit by process of law. This 
would mean damaging publicity; and also, 
Richard pleaded, it would wreck the boy’s 
whole career at the outset (Shad was not 
yet twenty). When the first scandal was 
past, Mr. Galloway was willing to have 
things proceed as before; he really en- 
joyed the confidential meeting of the com- 
pany when he called them all on stage and 
with knitted eyebrows delivered a speech 
on the Recent Deplorable Episode. Mrs. 
Galloway sat in a box, rustling with out- 
raged propriety. Galloway was at his very 
best on that occasion: the old trouper rose 
in flame and thunder to a thoroughly 
Shakespearean situation. The comedian 
remarked afterward that he had not 
known there were so many synonyms for 
strumpet. 

But for Richard the whole position was 
altered. He felt ashamed before the whole 
company, the whole profession. And he 
was ashamed before Lucille. Lucy had put 
on perfectly natural and innocent airs of 
superiority toward Hazel: the glamor and 
romance of her job and her fiancé’s posi- 
tion. Hazel was now not backward in 
subtle attitudes. Poor Lucy, her sym- 
pathy seemed to say, going to marry the 
brother of an embezzler. Dear, dear, how 
very unfortunate. The streak of gristle 
which their mother remarked upon long 
afterward now appeared in Lucy. She in- 
formed Richard that perhaps their en- 
gagement had better be cancelled. She 
left him only one loophole: he must get a 
full and signed confession from Shad. 
Otherwise, she shrewdly said, they would 
have no hold whatever on the young ruf- 
fian. 

The boy had vanished, but he could not 
be far. Actors are the easiest to trace of 
all fugitives. Richard, with misery in his 
heart, trailed his brother through the 
Broadway ‘casting agencies. 

Shad, at first defiant, then tearful, was 
thoroughly frightened. There was a look 
in Richard’s face he had not seen before; 
apparently in that gentle person there was 
a nucleus of something hard and solid. 
Shad gave an excellent performance in 
the role of penitent. He wept for Mr. Gal- 
loway, he wept for Lucille, he wrote out 
the desired confession and signed it under 
oath and witness. He vowed zeformation, 
and hated Richard ever afterward. He 
borrowed money for a ticket to Chicago, 
where there was the chance of a job. 
Richard and Lucy saw him off. They were 
quietly married the same afternoon. Mrs. 
Geschwindt had stood up for Richard and 
advised Lucy not to be a fool. Richard 
was humbly grateful to his bride for for- 
giving him his connection with such in- 
famy. The tender little thumb he had 
kissed was firmly upon him. 
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They were very happy, and with the 
confession in storage Lucille felt they 
might continue at the theatre. Indeed the 
repercussion of these events lent her, she 
felt, something of romantic appeal in the 
eyes of the troupe. But for Richard the 
job was finished. Obviously he should not 
quit at once, for that would give a false 
impression; but he could not continue 
permanently with the memory of this dis- 
grace in mind. He imagined allusion to it 
long after it was forgotten. When Herman 
Schmaltz suggested a vacancy in the Ers- 
kine staff Richard was glad to accept. 
Lucy was not so keen: she saw in this an- 
other condescending kindness from Hazel. 
But there was a baby coming, she would 
have to leave the theatre job anyway. 

I guess I’ve only touched the high spots, 
Hubbard concluded. From what I gather, 
the Galloway period would make a book 
by itself. At least I have to make plain 
what lay behind Shad’s malice. When 
Minnie Hutzler went through that parcel 
of old forgotten papers in Richard’s cup- 
board she found Shad’s confession. It was 
the weapon she needed. 

(To be continued) 
CuRISTOPHER Morty. 
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Tudor Records 


THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF 
HENRY VIII. By Frepertck CHAMBERLIN. 
New York: Ives Washburn. 1931. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Wit11am Huse Dunnam, Jr. 

Yale University 


HIS volume must be my pen- 

ance, as it is all I can do to make 

good the great mistake I made,” 

writes Mr. Chamberlin. For most 
readers “The Private Character of Henry 
VIII” will serve the same purpose, pen- 
ance, for poor writing and incoherent 
construction make it a tedious book. 
Although this author suggests, rightly 
enough, that “history can be made to lure 
the average reader,” his book fails to 
prove the point. His high-minded pur- 
pose in writing this latest of the inade- 
quate books on Henry VIII exonerates 
Mr. Chamberlin from the charge of com- 
mercializing the popular appeal of his 
subject. Whether the publishers are so 
innocent may be doubted. For the reader 
conversant with English history, the book 
offers little; and anyone eager to learn 
about Henry VIII or his reign will in- 
evitably be defeated by the chaotic ar- 
rangement of the narrative. Also, to the 
general reader the contents are not likely 
to be either pleasing or exciting. And yet, 
in spite of all its faults, this book may 
not be completely ignored. 

Its appeal, however, will be restricted 
to those interested in Mr. Chamberlin’s 
“great mistake” and the destructive criti- 
cism that has resulted from his effort to 
expiate this sin. The mistake, made in 
some good scholarly company, was to as- 
sist in propagating the belief that Henry 
VIII and his children were syphilitics. 
Now that Mr. Chamberlin has experi- 
enced conversion, he seeks to eradicate 
the current heresy and so to procure 
“some quality of mercy.” In addition, he 
uses this 380-page recantation as a ve- 
hicle through which to criticize Strachey, 
Hackett, and the scholarly Professor Pol- 
lard—and to enjoy seeing his own per- 
sonal prejudices in print. Few readers are 
likely to derive benefit or pleasure from 
Mr. Chamberlin’s animadversions on the 
present age, his lament for the lost Gothic 
generations, his panegyric upon royalty 
with, conversely, a condemnation of 
hereditary aristocracies, his emendations 
to the Encyclopzedia Britannica, and his 
denunciation of modern industrial slav- 
ery with a sentimental tribute to the 
medieval cobbler who worked “lovingly 
over the leather.” All of this has already 
been said, and better. 

More merit lies in the author’s his- 
torical criticism. His “Foreword (which 
must be read)” deals sharp blows to the 
“New Biography” as exemplified by 
Strachey and Hackett. The former is chal- 
lenged “publicly to produce authority” 
for certain scenes in his “Elizabeth and 
Essex” said, by Mr. Chamberlin, to be 
the product of his scintillating imagina- 
tion. The historical accuracy of Mr. Hack- 
ett’s “Henry the Eighth” is rather dis- 
credited by ten pages of corrections. The 
corrections of Hackett’s mis-statements 
of fact stand as valid, but some of Mr. 
Chamberlin’s contradictions of Hackett’s 
interpretations may be questioned. Here 
may be seen the inevitable conflict be- 
tween the literal legal mind and the artis- 
tic imaginative one. The checks upon 
Professor Pollard’s work are less exten- 
sive and are really material for scholarly 
journals. Chamberlin delights in point- 
ing out Pollard’s error in assigning thirty- 
four years to Anne of Cleves when she 
was but twenty-four; he enjoys deflat- 
ing the legend that the elderly Henry 
had to be moved about by “mechanical 
contrivances” (probably only a wheel 
chair); and, also, he tilts with Pollard. 
over matters which must always remain 
open to individual interpretation. 

His main contention—that Henry was 
not syphilitic—Mr. Chamberlin estab- 
lishes by submitting his evidence to four 
distinguished medical authorities. His 
“Medical Record” of Henry, his Queens, 
and his children contains items describ- 
ing his sound and ill health, the preg- 
nancies of his wives, and the ill health 
of his children, none of which is exactly 
wholesome reading. The ultimate con- 
clusion deduced from these 163 pages of 
extracts from documents is presented in 
the form of letters from Sir D’Arcy 
Power, the late John Whitbridge Williams 
(dean of American obstetricians) , Eardley 
Launcelot Holland, and Philip F. Wil- 








liams. Their verdict on the charge that 
Henry was syphilitic may be considered 
one of Not Proven. The net result is that 
writers on the Tudors are left to make 
their own guesses; perhaps the most logi- 
cal supposition would be that the Span- 
ish Catherine herself was diseased; how- 
ever, most historians will presumably 
play safe and omit the indeterminable 
topic. Their right so to do would seem to 
accrue from the remaining eight chapters 
of Mr. Chamberlin’s book which simply 
repeat the commonplaces of Tudor his- 
tory. Any narrative value they might 
have had is lost through the rough inter- 
polations of lengthy source quotations and 
a long footnote giving an opinionated ré- 
sumé of Froude’s famous first chapter. 


A Princess Enthroned 


MARIE ADELAIDE. By Eprrx O’SHavucH- 
nessy. New York: Harrison Smith & 
Robert K. Haas. 1932. $3. 

Reviewed by Marion C. Dopp 
O the small principalities of cen- 
tral Europe clings always a certain 
quality of the tale of long ago— 
a touch of courtly mystery and 

magnificence somewhat anachronistic to- 
day and none the less possessed of charm 
for belonging to creations in miniature. 
Few are left; of these Luxembourg has al- 
ways been one of the best known and one 
of the calmest in its political life. Peace, 
not war, is its aim and its natural ten- 
dency. Among the stormy echoes of the 
war years we may remember rumors of 
more or less submerged happenings in 
Luxembourg, of a young Duchess on the 
throne, of her deposition and exile; but 
the suggestion of possible tragedy and hu- 
man misadventure so obviously inherent 
in such rumors probably came through to 
almost no one—at least no one at any dis- 
tance—, so much louder and greater were 
the disasters of war in the foreground. 

Edith O’Shaughnessy has realized the 
possible interest to be found in this brief 
drama of Marie Adelaide, Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg—a young and beautiful 
ruler full of high ideals, but unfortunate in 
her temperament for her niche in life, and 
eaught also in a whirlpool of European 
war complications. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
has searched records carefully and tapped 
many sources to bring out both an infor- 
mative background and a true narrative, 
and the portrait she draws is a convincing 
one. It seems a strange story of a charming 
young woman of reserved nature with 
strong religious and pietistic leanings, 
who was both gallant and intelligent in 
taking up the unwelcome life and prob- 
lems which fate assigned to her, and who 
performed her tasks acceptably and with 
dignity. Her abdication in favor of her sis- 
ter, to which she consented only after 
being convinced by her ministers that it 
was the wish of her people and for their 
best interests, seems to have been due to 
European post-war complications rather 
than to any personal failure. In the empti- 
ness of exile she yielded to the religious 
interests that had always been prominent 
in her mind, and tried to become a nun, 
but was unable—either physically or ner- 
vously or both—to stand the rigorous pro- 
bationary routine. She made more than 
one attempt at this life and also at that of 
a sister of mercy, but some obscurely in- 
effectual approach or some lack of ner- 
vous stamina led each time to failure— 
just why is difficult to see with perfect 
clearness. Moving from place to place, her 
life petered out in successive disappoint- 
ments with more than a suggestion of 
neurasthenia before its early close. It is a 
brief and poignant story—highly colored 
at its romantic beginnings and empty and 
frustrated later on. The fact that during 
its course all Europe was overturned and 
distraught makes it none the less a human 
drama. 

It is a great pity that such fertile ma- 
terial, while so well handled from the 
point of view of organization and of un- 
derstanding narrative, should be so badly 
presented in literary style. Fulsomeness, 
sentimentality, and over-coloring appear 
on many pages and the reader becomes 
impatient in wading through so much 
verbal extravagance to reach his end. In 
order to possess real literary merit and to 
be worthy of its excellent potentialities 
the book should be rewritten unemotion- 
ally and in simple and dignified English. 
Its appeal would be reinforced, not lost. 


A talking film version is to be made of 
Sir James Barrie’s play, “What Every 
Woman Knows.” 
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A Notable Romance 


DER MANN OHNE EIGENSCHAFTEN. 


By Rosert Must. Berlin. E. Rowohlt. 
1932. 
Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 


OBERT MUSIL is an Austrian, 

born at Klagenfurt about fifty 

years ago. He wrote a certain 

number of stories before the war, 
and these were praised by the influential 
critic, Alfred Kerr. But they did not at- 
tract wide attention; there was said to be 
a certain Dilettantismus or Artistentum 
about them which barred the way to gen- 
eral recognition. With the imposing “Mann 
ohne Eigenschaften”—over a thousand 
pages, and that only the first book—Musil 
has, however, come right into the lime- 
light. His book is difficult to summarize; its 
thought is so intricate, so involved, that 
a brief statement of its meaning is well- 
nigh impossible. The reader, however, may 
be assured that, once he begins following 
the thread of this maze, he will go on un- 
tiringly to the end—or at least go on to 
the point to which this first book takes 
him. The plot is not important, but it 
needs to be explained. 

The “Mann ohne Eigenschaften” is a 
leisured young Viennese, called simply 
Ulrich. The title given him by his creator 
is due to his belief that the individual 
must cast away from himself all “quali- 
ties,” all preconceived notions, all preju- 
dices. Life must not be taken as a set of 
realities, as “given,” so much as a complex 
of possibilities. The writers’ brilliant an- 
alysis in Chapter 4 must be read by all 
who wish to master his meaning at the 
outset. This man, then, becomes involved 
in pre-war Austrian society. The old Em- 
peror Francis Joseph is to celebrate his 
jubilee, and a committee is formed to ar- 
range for the celebration. At their head 
is placed Hermine Tuzzi, wife of a typical 
Austrian higher official. She is Ulrich’s 
cousin and he accordingly is appointed 
secretary of the organizing committee, 
whose preoccupation it is to forestall and 
outdistance in significance a parallel cele- 
bration which is being arranged in the 
German Empire. Here is Herr Musil’s op- 
portunity to exhibit pre-war Viennese 
society, and essentially his book is a pre- 
sentation of all the chief types of that so- 
ciety, with an analysis of the elements of 
decadence to which the Hapsburg Empire 
—or “Kakanien,” as he calls it, from “K. 
K.” (Kaiserlich-K6niglich)—was to owe 
its eventual overthrow. Into this society 
comes a foreign personality, Paul Arn- 
heim, a German economist-philosopher. 
Hermine has “captured” him for her 
drawing-room campaign, and his charac- 
terization—which is obviously based on 
the personality of the late Dr. Walter 
Rathenau—is brilliantly developed. It is 
in contrast with Ulrich’s, for Arnheim- 
Rathenau is essentially a Wirklichkeits- 
mench. 

It is impossible to follow the story into 
all its sub-plots, into the various passion- 
ate episodes in which Ulrich is involved, 
into the political difficulties against which 
Hermine’s activities are brought to 
nought. In the end Ulrich discovers that 
Arnheim’s support for Hermine had not 
been disinterested; for one thing he had 
conceived a passion for her, for another 
he had had some scheme for securing con- 
trol over the Galician oil-fields. But 
neither ambition is satisfied. Just as Ul- 
rich has resisted one more seduction from 
another of the unsatisfied, pseudo-philo- 
sophical young women who hovered 
round him like moths round a candle, he 
receives news of his father’s death. He 
leaves Vienna, and so ends the first book, 
which the reader will lay down with feel- 
ings of the liveliest curiosity regarding 
what is to come in the next. For in this 
first part the “Mann ohne Eigenschaften” 
has been mainly a negative critic, often 
but not always cynical, sometimes hu- 
morous and delightfully ironical, of the 
conditions of pre-war Austro-Hungarian 
society—and in part, too, of European so- 
ciety in general. His reflections have been, 
for the most part, of that acid kind which 
dissolves the meaner metal. Will he, in 
the second book on which the writer is 
now engaged, build up, out of his phil- 
osophy—not so negative perhaps as his 
title implies—a constructive view of the 
world as he would wish to have it? What- 
ever Herr Musil’s answer may be to this, 
he has undoubtedly given Austrian litera- 
ture one of its most notable pieces of fic- 
tion since the end of the war. 








Two German Novels 


LIEBE IN USKUB. By Hernraicn Epvarp 
Jaxos. Berlin: P. Zsolnay. 1932. 

DIE ASCHE DES FEGFEUERS. By 
Ricwarp Briirncer. Munich: G. Miiller. 
1932. 

“Liebe in Uskiib” has a decided exotic 
attraction. Uskiib is the Serbian Kossovo, 
and it was an original idea on the part of 
Herr Jakob to place the scene of his story 
in the comparatively unknown and highly 
picturesque country on the borders of 
Serbia and Albania. An Austrian girl, 
Cicilie, has, in consequence of a lovers’ 
quarrel, left the quiet town of Linz and 
made her way to the Balkans. Eventually 
she comes to Uskiib, and there becomes 
a prostitute, fairly well paid and looked 
after by the brothel keeper. One day a 
young rich German, Joachim, who had 
been sent on a journey to Salonica for the 
purpose of improving his business experi- 
ence, comes to Uskiib. Cacilie will have 
nothing to do with him, and this merely 
inflames his passion. Eventually they suc- 
ceed in eluding their guardians—Cacilie 
her proprietor, Joachim his watchful 
chauffeur—and go on a journey, which 
ends in a village near the Albanian bor- 
der. Ciicilie finds that she is in love with 
the young German; he seems to offer her 
a way of escape. But her tragedy is that 
he is by no means in love with her—he 
conceives their relations as merely com- 
mercial, and in the end he leaves her and 
she dies. It is a well-told, tragical little 
story, effectively projected against the 
mountains and oriental color of Yugoslav 
villages. 

Richard von Billinger is a young Ger- 
man dramatist and poet, and “Die Asche 
des Fegfeuers” is his first published work 
in prose. But it recalls much of his earlier 
work, in particular his play “Rauhnacht,” 
published two years ago, in which he de- 
picted the primitive superstition and pas- 
sion of a remote Austrian village. That 
the material for this play was not con- 
jured up from his reading, but had been 
found in his actual experience, may be 
gathered from this new book, which ap- 
pears to be largely autobiographical. It is 
certainly a vigorous and convincing pic- 
ture of an Austrian village community, 
where deep piety goes hand in hand with 
superstition and the due observance of 
Catholic practice is sometimes accom- 
panied by a practical belief in customs 
whose traditions go back long before 
Christ, where, in faet, the animal instincts 
have been but imperfectly checked by the 
influence of Christianity and civilization. 





Peasant Tales 


STORM. By Peter NEacoE. Paris: Obelisk 

Press. 1932. 

Reviewed by Epwarp Doro 

ETER NEAGOE is better known in 

Paris, where he lives at present, 

than in the States, although various 

of his stories have found their way 
into American periodicals. Despite his al- 
liance with those expatriated writers who 
are gathered together on the Continent, it 
is not as an experimentalist or eccentric 
that Neagoe asks to be considered. He is 
concerned with the peasant, bringing a 
surety of portrayal to his material, 
whether the scene be Central Europe or 
America. It is almost as if he had inherited 
the talent of Pieter Brueghel, missing but 
little effectiveness in translating this 
power to a different artistic medium. 

There are fourteen narratives in the 
volume; the title-story the most am- 
bitious, but hardly the best conceived and 
written. Choice among the many, how- 
ever, is a matter of taste. There are “A 
Pattern” and “Suzan and the Three Old 
Men,” which is done with gusto, and, to 
speak with still more admiration, the last 
story, “Shepherd of the Lord.” 

The book is not a collection of master- 
pieces, even though full of strong writing. 
Much in it demands pruning, the author 
frequently throws his sticks into the fire 
before making sure that they are all per- 
fectly dry. The laconic style often grows 
uncomfortably rough, an effect which 
may or may not—which is more probable 
—be intended. Those pieces which try for 
impressionism, such as “A Fact” and 
“They” are in the manner of other writ- 
ers. Neagoe need not worry with such as 
these, which are doubtless early tales, for 
he has his own (and a superior) métier. 
Even his faults are consistent with his 
literary temperament. They pound a mes- 
sage that Neagoe is a writer to be noted 
and, what is more important, read. 





The VIKING Galle 


SSS SSS 
Everything that we predicted thus far about The Letters 
of D. H. Lawrence has happened. It was published with 
a storm of acclaim so tempestuous that it even succeeded 
in drowning the slightly strident peeps of protest from the 
confirmed anti-Lawrentians. Already the book is being 
discussed wherever readers gather. There is little doubt 
but that this volume will remain the outstanding publica- 
tion of the year. 


THE LETTERS OF 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


Edited with an introduction by 
A.tpous HuxLEy 


“They are a masterpiece opening out 
before you... It is always a vain 
thing to urge a book upon a reader and 
I do not attempt it now. I say only 
that the Lawrence letters are un- 
equalled in the language. They are so 
because Lawrence was an incomparable 
human being, a creature so fine that his 
mere presence on earth was a compliment to the human 
race.”—Scribner’s. “I predict that this collection of let- 
ters will sell better than any single novel he ever wrote.” 
—Burton Rascoe, N. Y. Sun. “Contains as beautiful 
writing as Lawrence has done . . . Here is the picture of 
Life and the Artist.”.—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

900 pages. Illustrated. $5.00 








James Joyce’s lyric sequence, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, which has 
long been out of print, has 
now been restored to life in 
an attractive new dress. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER 


A MID-VICTORIAN MODERN 
by CuiaRA GRUENING STILLMAN 


The versatile author of The Way of All Flesh has found 
in Mrs. Stillman a perfect biographer. As Horace 
Gregory says in The Herald Tribune: “It is very nearly 
impossible to praise Mrs. Stillman’s sensitive interpreta- 
tion of Butler too highly . . . Henry Festing Jones has 
written the definitive memoir, Bernard Shaw has popu- 
larized a number of his ideas, and Clara Stillman has given 
us the perfect interpretation.” Every aspect of Butler— 
the artist, psychologist, anti-churchman, opponent of 
Darwin, writer of a musical comedy libretto, amateur 
musician, biologist, playwright, art critic, linguist—is_re- 
vealed in this excellent study of a man and of his work. 


Illustrated. $3.75 





They're still trying to guess 
who James Aston, the author 
of THEY WINTER ABROAD really 
is. Thus far Norman Douglas, 


Evelyn Waugh, David Gar- 
_~ and wee? Mesa oe 
ead. 


by Sytv1a TownsEND WARNER 
Author of “Mr. Fortune’s Maggot’ and “Lolly Willowes’”’ 


With this novelette Sylvia Townsend 
Warner returns to prose writing after 
an absence of three years. “The Salu- 
tation” is the story of an old friend 
whom Miss Warner’s thousands of 
admirers will recognize despite his 
anonymity. The volume is supple- 
mented by a second novelette and 
eleven short stories in the author’s in- 


imitable vein. $2.50 





Jacques Deval, popular au- 
thor of WOODEN sworps and 
THAT GIRL, has come from 
his native France to attend 


the opening of his play, 
& “Mademoiselle.” 
i 
rm 
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Points of View 





More on Young Poets 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I have read with interest Miss Taylor’s 
letter regarding young poets, in your is- 
sue of August 30, and I appreciate her 
favorable allusion to my book. But I must 
disagree with two or three of her opinions. 

I cannot believe that verse writing in 
schools is merely a passing fashion. All 
creative work of boys and girls—art, mu- 
sic, writing, dramatics, “creative camp- 
ing”—is an integral part of progressive 
education. Indeed, the need of creative 
work for everyone is one of the main 
tenets of all modern social philosophy, as 
evinced by the recreational movements 
sponsored by L. P. Jacks, in this country 
and in England. It is only through cre- 
ative self-expression in leisure time that 
the human race can alleviate the spiritu- 
ally deadening influences of a machine 
civilization. The benefits are registered in 
terms of human development and human 
happiness regardless of the intrinsic 
worth of the results obtained. 

But I do not agree with Miss Taylor 
that the poetry of high school students 
is negligible as poetry, and “inevitably 
lacks substance, scope, and finish.” The 
best of it—and there is much that is fine 
—compares favorably, I believe, in all 
these respects with the work of older 
writers. Here is a poem by a second-year 
boy at an old New England private school: 


PERADVENTURE 

Death is a gate all men must pass 
Or soon or late, and none dare guess 
What terrors wait beyond that gate, 
Or what stars shine on what dread fate. 
If the countless feet of those within 
Have rubbed death’s step already thin, 
To what vast depths it shall be worn 
By multitudes as yet unborn! 
For some seek death and death seeks some, 
But—seeker and sought—they all must 

come 
To that pale land whence none return. 
Perhaps—through irony profound— 
There is no gate nor land beyond, 
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No moon that shines, nor star that glows, 
And nothing waits where no one goes. 


What more can the oldest and wisest of 
us say on this omnipresent subject? 

A California Indian boy writes about 
love, using the rhythm and the repetition 
characteristic of the poetry of his race. 


HEART’S FRIEND 
Fair is the white star of twilight 
And the sky clearer 
At the day’s end; 
But she is fairer, 
And she is dearer, 
She, my heart’s friend! 


Fair is the white star of twilight 
And the moon roving 

To the sky’s end; 

But she is fairer, 

And she is dearer, 

She, my heart’s friend! 


This suggests Thoreau’s definition, “Love 
is perfect friendship,” rather than the 
fragility-futility theory of the modernists, 
but perhaps Thoreau and the young In- 
dian come as near the truth as the mo- 
dernists do. 

A Jewish boy in a New York City 
“educational factory” writes this whim- 
sical couplet about his baby niece. The 
idea in it is corroborated by the latest 
findings of the child psychologists. 


FOUR MONTHS OLD 
You tell me things with gestures of your 
hand, 
But I am far too old to understand. 


The following parody on Robert Her- 
rick’s “To Julia,’ from Hughes Mearn’s 
“Creative Youth,” illustrates the inimit- 
able humor of that famous volume of 
Lincoln School verse. 


TO JULIA 
CAUTIONING HER AGAINST INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES 
Whenas with measles Julia goes 
She’s colored like a red, red rose, 
Even unto her dainty nose. 
Next, when she’s taken with the mumps 
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Her cheeks are but unsightly lumps— 
Then how my admiration slumps! 


Such writing is not done in classes or 
clubs where teachers “keep hands off.” 
Teachers cannot tell their pupils what to 
say or how to say it, but they must show 
them pitfalls to avoid. This necessary in- 
struction will not destroy the “freshness” 
of the work. The marvel is that these 
young people see and feel and think so 
much and that they learn so quickly how 
to express their multitudinous experi- 
ences in artistic form. We are just coming 
to realize what manner of beings these 
are that we are “teaching.” 

NELLIE B. SERGENT. 

New York City. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In your issue of September 10, page 96, 
the book, “Democratic Ideas in Turgen- 
ev’s Works,” by Harry Hershkowitz, is 
credited to the New York University 
Press. 

May we have this corrected? 

The New York University Press knows 
nothing of Mr. Hershkowitz or his book; 
and no book receives the imprint of the 
New York University Press without pass- 
ing a professorial committee as a contrib- 
ution to higher learning. 

For this reason—whether the attribu- 
tion of this book to us be a typographical 
error or an unauthorized assumption—we 
ask your correction. 

ARTHUR H. Nason, 
Director, The New York University Press. 


Lafcadio Hearn 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Kindly permit me the use of your peri- 
odical to correct a few errors that Isaac F. 
Marcosson makes about Lafcadio Hearn, 
in his book on David Graham Phillips. He 
says that in 1887 when Phillips joined a 
Cincinnati paper, he talked whenever 
possible to Hearn who was established as 
a unique figure in Cincinnati newspaper 
life. Hearn left Cincinnati in 1877, when 
Phillips was ten years old. He never went 
back except once to see an old friend, 
Henry Watkins. 





Marcosson says Hearn was a conspicu- 
ous failure as a reporter. I talked to the 
late Edwin Henderson under whom Hearn 
worked on the old Commercial in 1876 
and 1877, and he told me Hearn only once 
fell down on a story. I have gone through 
many of Hearn’s newspaper stories, and 
if they are failures we ought to have more 
of them. 

He says, repeating an old legend, that 
Hearn described what he never saw from 
the steeple of the Cathedral in Cincinnati 
and published the story in the Enquirer. 
Hearn’s story was chiefly an account of 
his sensations in climbing the steeple, and 
appeared in the Commercial. I have re- 
printed it in the “An American Miscel- 
lany,” one of my Hearn collections. 

Marcosson says Phillips soon became a 
rival as a feature writer to Hearn. As I 
said, they were separated by ten years. 
Mr. Marcosson does not seem to know that 
Hearn spent the years 1878 to 1887 as a 
newspaperman in New Orleans. 

ALBERT MorpeE Lt, 

Philadelphia. 


Uncut Pages 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Your recent letter from Mr. Samuel §. 
Wyer, on the subject of uncut pages, in- 
terested me a great deal. Since he did not 
give his address, I am imposing on your 
courtesy to give him a little word of en- 
couragement through the columns of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

If any printer or binder puts through 
one of our books with uncut pages (ex- 
cept a limited edition of typographical in- 
terest) he does so in direct opposition to 
our instructions and specifications. To 
issue a book with uncut pages is really a 
form of crass stupidity and a medieval bit 
of Chinese torture to boot, unless the 
offending Manufacturing Department or 
designer is considerate enough to furnish 
a paper cutter with each copy of the book. 

M. LIncoLn ScHUSTER. 
New York City. 





M. Maurice Ravel is composing special 
music for the film version of “Don Quix- 
ote,” which is being made in France, with 
M. Chaliapin in the title-part. 





We believe that 


in The Fortress. 


and Judith 





Although THE FOR- 
TRESS may be read 
independently, you 
will not want to miss 
the other two Herries 
novels ROGUE 
HERRIES and JU- 
DITH PARIS—in 
uniform binding—at 
all bookstores—$2.50 


each. 





THE HERRIES CHRONICLE is a work 


which liberates the romantic imagina- 


HUGH WALPOLE 


THE 
FORTRE 
‘oy HUGH 









excitement. 


suicide, a murder. 
across its pages. 


«| Hogue Herries 


A feud, an elopement, a 


The Queen walks 
It is the story of a 


tion from the traffic roar of the pres- 
ent century. Rarely since Dickens has 
there been such a wealth of character 
and vigorous action in fiction. 


THE FORTRESS—the new book—con- 
tinues the life of Judith Paris. ‘She 
stands in the line of succession to the 
great heroines of English literature,” 
says Cecil Roberts. Her flame-like 
personality is, despite ““Wintersmoon”’ 
and “The Duchess of Wrexe,’”? Mr. 
Walpole’s finest achievement. 


THE FORTRESS has violence and 


family of action, such as built the far- 
flung empire—and a pageant of Victor- 
ian English life. It continues the theme 
at the heart of all Herries books: the 
eternal spiritual conflict between the 
Poets and the Philistines. 


“Thus far the Herries Chronicle stands 
as something without equal,”’ says the 
St. Louis Globe, Democrat. “It is one 
of the major glories of English fiction,” 
says The Bookman. 


$2.50 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Belles Lettres 


PorETRY AND CRITICISM OF THE ROMANTIC 
MoveMENT. Edited by Oscar James 
Campbell, J. F. A. Pyre, and Bennett 
Weaver. Crofts. 

Tue HisToRY OF THE NOVEL IN ENGLAND. By 
Robert Morss Lovett and Helen Sara 
Hughes. Houghton Mifflin. $3.25. 

Tue Lrrerary LIFE OF THE EARLY FRIENDS. 
By Luella W. Wright. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $3. 

e 
Biography 

AN INCORRUPTIBLE IRISHMAN. By E. 
C. SOMERVILLE and Martin Ross. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1932. $4.50. 

The fame of the forensic orator, like 
that of the great actor, is singularly fragile. 
One must take the word of his contempo- 
raries for it. His work leads not to a braz- 
enly enduring monument but to an epi- 
taph. Vox, et praeterea nihil. Probably no 
Irishman of his day was more widely ad- 
mired than Charles Kendal Bushe, for 
nearly half a century: fiery, eloquent up- 
holder of the independence of Ireland in 
the last days of “Grattan’s Parliament,” 
then Solicitor - General for seventeen 
years and for twenty more Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland; famed, also, as a Wit— 
one needs the capital letter—and master 
of “Conversation—that fairy gift which,” 
in the words of his great-grand-daughter, 
Miss Somerville, “flashes for a generation 
and then fades and leaves no sign.” Yet 
histories and books of reference accord 
him scant notice. 

It is, therefore, the more fitting, and 
welcome, that a portrayal of something of 
the personality behind the Voice may be 
preserved in such a volume as this, which 
is also a book with a charm of its own. 
Miss Somerville has not attempted a biog- 
raphy in the thorough-going, heavy- 
footed manner of the nineteenth century 
memoirs and lives. She pays little atten- 
tion to his career as a lawyer or even as 
a statesman. Still less is it a modernly 
analytical study in the manner of a Gama- 
liel Bradford. It is rather a pastel sketch, 
suggestive if sometimes a little shadowy, 
and it gives the impression of being a very 
faithful likeness. Nor is it merely a tribute 
of grand-filial piety. The subject was well 
worth portraying. 

Indeed, more than half of it is given to 
anecdotic glimpses of the gay, intellectu- 
ally fertile society of Dublin, especially in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
with some brilliantly descriptive passages, 
such as the story of the last great debate 
in the Parliament upon the proposed 
Union. The literature dealing with the 
period is copious, but there is room for 
an addition that is so delectably readable 
as this. 


Fiction 
THREE SHEET. By Tirrany THAYER. 

Liveright. 1932. $2.50. 

This author’s work merits notice only 
because it sells widely. He has received 
a great deal of uncritical acclamation at 
the hands of reviewers who have permit- 
ted themselves to be deceived by his un- 
deniable ability to sling a hot line. 

“Three Sheet” is concerned with the two 
sons of Minnie Knott. The elder, Robert 
Ingersoll, was brought up as a freethinker 
in the light of precepts laid down by his 
father, who named him after his own par- 
ticular idol. The younger, Harper, fell to 
the ministering care of old Grandma El- 
ling, a pillar of the church, Minnie being 
too distracted by the exigencies of making 
a living for the family and guiding the 
intellectual growth of her firstborn. The 
freethinker turns out an honest and de- 
cent man; the son trained in “Christian” 
principles goes to hell in his own sweet 
way. A talented and sincere author might 
readily have made a work of enduring 
value of this threadbare theme. Tiffany 
Thayer has undoubtedly made a bestseller 
of it; which is presumably exactly what 
he intended. 

For at his best, the author is a fairly 
accurate, though none-too-inspired, re- 
porter. He has been about and seen things, 
yet his vision remains strangely astig- 
matic. Leaving the elder Knott boy in 
France at war for principles he cannot 
accept, he cleaves to young Harper, fol- 
lowing him about the country as a troup- 
ing actor, setting down with a lickerish 
Passion for medical detail the precipitous 
course of his disintegration by way of 
fornication, venereal disease, drug-addic- 





tion, tuberculosis, and crime. Two-thirds 
of the novel constitute outright pornog- 
raphy of a description that places it far 
below the obvious literary merits of 
“Fanny Hill.” Words, scenes, and innuen- 
does reach print that even the most zeal- 
ous defender of literary freedom will re- 
gret, lest possible action against this book 
bring about further interference with the 
true artist’s right to utilize the materials 
of life. With Mr. Rex Stout, Mr. Thayer 
shares the unenviable distinction of being 
one of the foremost practitioners of a new 
sort of sex-novel—a novel that consti- 
tutes a consummate fraud, insofar as it 
handles all things with the pretensions of 
the impartial scholar of sex-life, sedu- 
lously sidesteps authentic analysis of mo- 
tive and emotion, and leaves the reader 
with the impression that he has witnessed 
a particularly dull peepshow. 


GUARDIAN ANGEL AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By Marcery Latimer. Smith & 
Haas. 1932. $2. 


Miss Latimer’s stories bear the stamp of 
an original though circumscribed talent. 
In this, the last volume written before 
her death, she is at her best in an exposi- 
tion of feminine adolescence: its terrors, 
its joys, its hesitancies. The title story, 
though extremely overwritten for so 
slight a theme (it runs 131 pages) han- 
dles with skill the situation so familiar 
to teachers, parents, or others concerned 
with the guidance of youth: the impas- 
sioned devotion of an unformed girl to 
an older woman. Miss Latimer gives the 
story a new twist in the person of Fleta 
Bain, the elder woman—a woman more 
thoroughly intolerable (to a male reader, 
at least) will not be encountered for an- 
other generation. 

All the author’s stories require little 
scope in which to work themselves out, 
concerned as they are with evanescent 
moods rather than action, with momentary 
passions rather than the construction of 
situation through character. Her charac- 
ters, in fact are fully-fledged when the 
reader encounters them and she makes 
no attempt at “development.” At moments 
this becomes somewhat disconcerting, for 
what may be clear in the author’s mind 
generally takes some time to form in the 
reader’s. 


A YOUNG MAN OF FIFTY. By Rose 
Fetp. Dutton. 1932. $2.50. 


There is little to recommend this vastly 
overdrawn portrait of a case of arrested 
development, though it might have made 
an amusing short story. After Miss Feld 
has established the character of Christo- 
pher Redding and put him through a few 
of his paces the reader is more apt to be 
bored than amused by his subsequent 
antics. A rare book dealer of wealth and 
almost effeminate taste, Christopher at 
fifty was still stuffed with the poetry and 
watery romance of his youth. He should 
have lived in the eighteenth century (Miss 
Feld’s characterization is excellent); he 
hungered for adventure and preferred it 
in the form of—to put it plainly—playing 
the sucker. He sought out young or mid- 
dle-aged ladies in distress and “helped” 
them, asking no more, to put it in his 
own words, than that his affection and 
tenderness and care be accepted “without 
qualms and without fears.” He was as 
harmless as a swallow, as gullible as a 
child, as spineless as a jelly-fish. For all 
of two hundred and fifty pages he con- 
tinues to be harmless, affectionate, tender, 
gullible, and spineless, and more than a 
bit boring. What is intended as a “light, 
satirical comedy” becomes a_ heavy- 
handed and obvious travesty. 


BENONI AND ROSA. By Knut Hamsvun. 

Knopf. 1932. $2.50. 

This is a reissue in one volume of two 
novels of Knut Hamsun, first published 
in 1907 and ’08 and first translated in 1926 
and ’27. The subject matter and the peo- 
ple in the two are the same and the sec- 
ond novel complements the first; it is a 
commentary in the first person on the 
characters and events of the first. These 
two novels stand midway between the 
early work of Hamsun with their lonely 
poets, tortured by pride and strange de- 
sires, and his later more mature novels 
like the “Growth of the Soil” wherein the 
theme has broadened to include the peas- 
ant and his complicated traditions and 

(Continued on next page) 





NHERITANCE 


“Fresh in handling, powerful in 
characterization, it will surely 


challenge attention.” 


—PERCY HUTCHISON 
New York Times 





NHERITANCE 


“An eloquence which escapes 
classification. Cuts a deep fur- 
row across a century of 


English life.” 
—LISLE BELL, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


NHERITANCE 


“Enthralling . .. warm with life 
... few books equal it in depth, 


breadth and dignity.” 
—BALTIMORE Sun 


NHERITANCE 


“A great book... one of the 
major treats of the year... 
teems with life, love, passion.” 

—SEATTLE Post Intelligencer 





NHERITANCE 


© A best seller in New York, Chicago, San 


Francisco, Boston, Los Angeles, Washing- 





ton and Philadelphia. 
® Six Large editions already exhausted. 
© Growing in popularity day by day. 


A BOOK YOU MUST READ 


At All Bookstores $2.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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You are hearing a Jot about 
“The March of Democracy” 
by James Truslow Adams 
these days. Allan Nevins says 
a "better, fairer, clearer popu- 
lar introduction to our history 
is nowhere available” and 
“that hundreds of well-chosen 
and unhackneyed illustrations 
make it delightful merely to 
look through.” Text and illus- 
trations bound in an harmoni- 
ous whole for a mere $3.50— 

And there is much conver- 
sation about Ernest Heming- 
way's “Death in the After- 
noon,” the book about bull- 
fighting—with frequent digres- 
sions—that F. P. A., Lewis 
Gannett, Fanny Butcher and 
dozens of others proclaim the 
best thing Hemingway has 
done, not to mention the 84 
remarkable photographs which 
Mr. Ben Ray Redman in your 
favorite lit'ry publication 
called “admirably chosen, 
wisely grouped, and cap- 
tioned with as much wit as 
expert knowledge,” and all 
of which, including Mr. Hem- 
ingway's amazing conversa- 
tions with a Highly Unusual 
Old Lady, reduces the ex- 
chequer by $3.50— 

But fet a still small voice 
advise you—there is a new 
book ovt by Holbrook Jack- 
son called ‘The Fear of Books” 
that will start the real aged-in- 
the-wood, deckle-edged, im- 
perial octavo book lovers 
dancing in the streets. It is 

about Poisonous Books, Books 
Condemned to Death, The 
Use of Books as Aphrodisiacs, 
the hapless tribe of Henpecked 

kmen and other curious 

subjects. There are just 1000 
copies extant in this wide land 
and there won't be any more. 
Yours will cost you—now— 
$7.50— 

Furthermore, there is just 
ready, in one handsome vol- 
ume,Mr. Jackson's earlier two- 
volume opus “The Anatomy 
of Bibliomania”’ which set the 
critics burbling with praise. It 
is unabridged, has 855 pages, 
assays 1000 per cent pure lit- 
erary gold and is going for 
$7.50. 

Alll these are Scribner books 


rand your bookstore sells them. 











Published today... 


ISA GLENN'S 


brilliant new novel 
of a beauty whose 
Senius kept her out 
of Eden... 


EAST .f EDEN 


$2.50 Doubleday, Doran 


The New Books 
. . 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 

culture. Hamsun has here (in “Benoni & 
Rosa”) created the little northern village 
to which he was going to turn again and 
again in later years, but there still lies 
over it a haze of poetic fantasy that makes 
the people seem a little unreal, and gives 
the reader the charm of a brightly lit 
stage in the midst of darkness. It is a cu- 
rious and aloof pageant of the cruelties, 
mistakes, and villainies of life in which 
nothing seems to matter very much 
against the balances of eternity. 

The theme is the now familiar one of 
the genial vagabond, the stout peasant 
lad, suddenly made rich through acci- 
dent; his petty virtues as a peasant be- 
come petty vices in his new position: his 
vanity, his thriftiness, his shrewdness, 
burgeon into overwhelming conceit, 
boastfulness, and suspicion that make 
him an easy prey for the rascally trader 
of the village. Yet Hamsun has an affec- 
tion for this child of nature, chance favors 
him, and he wins the parson’s daughter 
and becomes a great man in the village. 

In the second volume, a young student 
comes on the scene, falls in love with 
Rosa, the parson’s daughter, and com- 
ments on the various people of the vil- 
lage: on the wicked trader who seduces 
his servant girls and cheats his partner, 
on the bored Baroness who worships Pan 
by a lonely pool, on the old pensioner 
who refuses to die, on a score of charac- 
ters lightly sketched in whom the reader 
has already met. But his own feelings en- 
gross him most of all; almost he seems to 
| be moving through the figments of a 
dream. 

Hamsun in this book is still the poet 
| without much sympathy for the world 
| about him; his satisfaction in it is mainly 
esthetic, but it is am understandable 
world that he shows us—not that kaleido- 
scopic glimpse into a poet’s soul that he 
has given us in “Pan” or “Mysteries.” 





Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Tue Trousie Grasper. By Frank C. Rob- 
ertson. Washburn. $2. 

CAUGHT IN THE WiLp. By Robert Ames 
Bennet. Washburn. $2. 

THe Scanpat Moncer. By Emile Gauvrau. 
Macaulay. $2. 


| Rotirnc Stone. By Westmoreland Gray. 


$2. 
Tue Sun Surines Bricut. By Norma Pat- 
terson. Farrar & Rinehart. $2 net. 


Miscellaneous 


GEORGE GERSHWIN’S SONG-BOOK. 
Illustrated by Atasatov. Simon & 
Schuster. 1932. $5. 

This selection of some of Gershwin’s 
best songs was sumptuously brought out 
on September 26th, George Gershwin’s 
birthday. The book has been three years 
in the making. The words are in clear 
italic, the score re-engraved and printed 
on book paper, the piano arrangements 
those Gershwin uses himself. A valuable 
appendix is a complete list of the pub- 
lished works of Gershwin and of all the 
phonograph and piano recordings avail- 
able when the book was made up. Ala- 
jalov’s illustrations are superb both in 
their color and humor. Gershwin is here 
presented in permanent form. His show 
music is so well known as to need no 
comment. It is a bright phenomenon of 
our epoch. 








Brief Mention 


Stop, Look and Listen, by David Hin- 
shaw and W. E. Albig (Doubleday, Doran, 
| $2.50), is a general study of the American 
railroad industry, its present condition and 
probable future. * * * Charles Gray Shaw, 
through the American Book Company 
($5), is publishing The Surge and Thun- 
der, “the story of the long journey man 
has taken since the beginning of the Solar 
System,” a popular history of culture. 
*** The distinguished scientist, Fred- 
erick Soddy, whose book, The Interpreta- 
tion of Radium, has been standard since 
its publication twenty years ago, has re- 
worked the material of that book with 
reference to the great increase in scientific 
knowledge, and publishes The Interpre- 
tation of the Atom (Putnam, $5), a book 
intended primarily for the general reader. 
*** Another book for readers interested 
in expert opinion is the symposium called 
Facing the Facts: An Economic Diagnosis, 
by twelve professors of economics in 
Princeton, headed by the distinguished 
financial authority, E. W. Kemmerer 





(Putnam, $3). * * * The later career as an 





| 
| Star’s Roap. By Lloyd Stern. Vanguard. | 
| 











agent and intriguer for the Confederacy 
of John Slidell, famous in the Trent af- 
fair, is the subject of John Slidell and the 
Confederates in Paris (1862-65), by Beck- 
els Willson (Minton, Balch, $3.50). * * * 
The Discovery of the Ancient World, by 
Harry E. Burton (Harvard University 
Press, $1.50), is a brief but very inform- 
ing survey of what the ancients discov- 
ered and how they published their dis- 
coveries. It brings together bibliograph- 
ical material hard to assemble. 





The Bookshop Window 


By KATHERINE ULRICH 

UR Aunt Jerusha’s admonitions 
have been robbed of their sting! 
Helen Sewell, that clever artist, 
did it with two good colors and 
her fresh, charming drawings. She chose 
twenty-eight, age-proof sayings, those 
most akin to childhood, and spread them 
across the pages of her merry picture 
book, Words to the Wise, a Book of Pro- 
verbs for Boys and Girls (Dodd, Mead, 
$1.25). We see how “Pride goeth before a 
fall” or “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” Quite a feat to make smug morals 
both lively and simple! In most instances 

she is delightfully successful. 

On the other hand if its is “Why?” your 
child is always saying—phenomena of 
wisdom are one thing, phenomena of sci- 
ence quite another, but it might be easier 
to turn him happily over to W. Maxwell 
Reed. Mr. Reed is the author of those two 


excellent books, The World for Sam and | 


The Stars for Sam, and now, of one for 
younger children, And that’s why... 
(Harcourt, Brace, $1.25) wherein he tells 
the six-to-ten years older the why of 
clouds and fog, of thunder storms, and the 
spark on your finger when feet shuffle 
over a carpet, why oil is down in the 
ground, and how sounds travel—many 
puzzling matters which grown-ups take 
for granted. 

The Story of Money, by Mary Duncan 
Carter (Farrar & Rinehart, $1.25), is dedi- 
cated to the little boy whose questions in- 
spired the book. The noted political econ- 
omist, Professor Stephen Leacock, con- 
tributes a preface which heartily endorses 
this intelligent and simplified explanation 
of what money is, what it is for, how and 
why we came to need it and make use of 
it. Mrs. Carter wisely talks in terms of 
nickles, dimes, and paper money, bats, 
roller skates, and allowances whenever 
possible. Now that money is in the fore- 
ground of so many conversations, this 
commonsense little book should be a wel- 





! 





come eye-opener to growing heads. The 
story of any thing so old and used as 
money is bound to be of interest; to know 
that a standard of value changes to suit 
various times and needs may help young 
persons to relegate money to its proper 
place. 

How It All Began, by Janet Smalley 
(Morrow, $2), a giddy picture book inter- 
pretation of how came light, heat, clothes, 
ships, and such like largish subjects, is 
exactly the type of book we dislike. So 
shallow a presentation as this robs facts 
of their zest and results only in bored con. 
fusion for readers of any age. Mrs. Smal- 
ley is gaily likable when she remains in a 
more everyday field, as in “Rice to Rice 
Pudding.” But her quick, bold drawing 
relies largely on humorous movement and 
color for effect and is ill suited to a “these 
are the huts . . . these are the cliff dwell- 
ers” kind of text. Hendrik Van Loon’s 
inimitable and cunning pen, however, can 


| ably drive home an idea or vivify a point 


as in The Story of Mankind and the recent 
Van Loon’s Geography (Simon & Schus- 
ter, $3.75). Both books are intended for 
old children, true, but their author is like- 
wise a brilliant illustrator who with ample 
reason does, dramatically and success- 
fully, caricature facts. We know of few 
others who should be permitted this free- 
dom. 

There are two new geographies for 
young children, Berta and Elmer Hader’s 
Picture Book of the States (Harper, $3) 
and Picture Map Geography of the World, 
by Vernon Quinn, with pictures by Paul 
Spener Johst (Stokes, $2.50). The text of 
the “World Geography” is pleasantly in- 
formal and straightforward, not text- 
booky, nor is it intended to be; the maps 
“give visual information,” to quote the 
jacket, and are black and white line draw- 
ings set off by blue water. The Haders’ 
book is far more elaborate, sixty-four 
pages of crowded facts, pictorial maps 
(small to-scale maps too), resplendent 
with color. The maps fairly burst with ac- 
tivity. We marvel at the Haders’ ability 
and ingenuity in picturing their states so 
fulsomely. But why, we regretfully ask, is 
there not one old fashioned map of the 
entire country? We like to see things also 
in their relation to the whole. Further- 
more, we agree with that excellent maga- 
zine, the Horn Book published by the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls in Boston, 
which says, in speaking of the Quinn 
Geography “. . . it is hoped that this kind 
of geography will not be over done. It 
seems as if children themselves could 
make this informal kind of map and gain 
more by so doing.” 





















“| find RIP TIDE 
extremely easy to 
read . ee ® 
very much alive.” 
—Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinsen. 


neath and behind 
terial 
standing of 


N. Y. Times. 


“This is high poetry. Here 
is the calm of the sure 
artist, certain of his touch. 
. . . But beyond the artist 
is the discerning mind. . . 
which has gone down be- 
its ma- 
to a deep under- 
subterranean 
forces, intellectual and emo- 
tional.’’—Perey Hutchison, 


Mr. Benét's{ readers whoffollow his 
signed and anonymous contributions 
to the Saturday Review, will welcome 


RIP TIDE 


A Novel in Verse 




















WILLIAM ROSE BENET 










“Intensely keyed 
and intensely ex- 
citing... has 
power of form and 
beauty of phrase.” 
—Louis Unter- 
meyer. 


“RIP TIDE is beautiful and will 
add to Mr.Benet's high reputa- 
tion — William Lyon Phelps. 


“Brilliant!y accomplished 

. . Mr. Benet stands the 
triumphant artist . 
are no echoes of others in 
his work. 
new trail for himself, and 
deserves the highest com- 
mendation for his success.” 
—David North, N. Y. 
American, 


. . there 


He has struck a 





“A story of poignant beauty that analyzes the richest and deepest human emotions, told in 
genuine poetry... Many will feel that the Pulitzer prize will fall again on a member of the 
Benet family."—John Clair Minot, Boston Herald. 



























“Holds you so, at 
first reading, that 
you do not observe 
all the subtleties of 
thyme, rhythm and 
pattern.”—Kath- 
erine Garrison 
Chapin. 


“Dramatic and mov- 
ing as a story, and 
as poetry a most 
lovely thing.’ 

—Katharine Brush. 











DUFFIELD & GREEN 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. Becker c/o The 
Saturday Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries cannot be 
answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for reply. 





L., Bend, Oregon, asks for books 
, on contemporary European writers, 
qand for suggestions for a play by some 
Continental dramatist, to be read aloud 
by a group to whom the parts are pre- 
yiously assigned. “The European Cara- 
yan,” edited by Samuel Putnam (Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam), is an unusual and un- 
ysually valuable compilation of selections 
from prose writers of the moment, men 
and women of the advance guard, spokes- 
men and banner-bearers of literary move- 
ments. If one’s preoccupations are literary 
rather than social or economic, this is 
the book for a bird’seye view of what is 
going on. F. W. Chandler’s “Modern Con- 
tinental Playwrights” (Harper) will give 
a student excellent guideposts for further 
reading: as a work of reference it will be 
taken continually from the bookshelf. For 
the dance, in which this reader is espe- 
cially interested, two recent books are of 
special interest; Walter Hyden’s “Pav- 
lowa” (Little, Brown), by her musical di- 
rector for the greater part of her career, 
“Flight of the Swan” (Dutton), A. Olivé- 
roff’s study of Pavlova, and the charming 
“Theatre Street,” by Karasavina (Dut- 
ton), surely the most ingratiating book a 
dancer ever wrote; it has a section on the 
training of the ballet and on its devotees 
in the audience, that is beyond price. 





ANNA PAVLOVA 
From “Flight of the Swan.” 





For plays, I would center on The Caro- 
lina Playmakers, three volumes of whose 
admirable folk dramas have been pub- 
lished by Hoit, with plenty of information 
about the work of Dr. Koch and his dis- 
ciples and about the conditions from 
which the plays arose, enough indeed to 
make a reader anxious to try anything 
they may do. As there is of course Du- 
Bose Heyward’s “Porgy” and the peerless 
“Green Pastures,” the drama department 
should not languish for want of material. 
Mr. Heyward comes into the program 
again as poet; his latest volume is “Jasbo 
Brown and Selected Poems” (Farrar & 
Rinehart); the last letter I received from 
Amy Lowell put him forward as one of a 
very few younger poets bound to take 
place in our front rank, and Miss Lowell 
was one of our most clear-eyed critics. 

The most striking instance I know of 
opinion pro and con on a Southern social 
State took place in 1928, when Maristan 
Chapman’s “Happy Mountain” and T. S. 
Stribling’s “Bright Metal” dealt with about 
the same conditions from diametrically 
opposite viewpoints. To Mrs. Chapman it 
Was roses, roses all the way; Mr. Stribling 
wrote like a tax-payer. A program of this 
sort might make the audience squirm; it 
could have, for instance, Isa Glenn’s mor- 
dant “Southern Charm” (Knopf) and 
Mathilde Eiker’s disdainful dismissal of 
the pre-war-heroine type in “The Lady of 
Stainless Raiment” (Doubleday, Doran). 
It would be forced to suffer the blood-let- 
ting of William F. Fitzgerald, whose 
Gentlemen All”—now in seventy-five 
cents format—and “The Old Crowd” 
(Longmans, Green) are nothing if not 
drastic. It would have to stand up against 
William Faulkner. North Carolina labor 
conditions would be under fire in Mary 
Heaton Vorse’s “Strike” (Liveright) and 
Call Home the Heart” (Longmans, 
Green), which everyone now knows was 
written by Olive Tilford Dargan. But the 





committee can point to the list of authors 
with which these suggestions begin, call 
attention to the proportion it bears to the 
whole number of American writers of 
importance, and ask on which side their 
evidence weighs. 

From personal experience I advise the 
choice of Pirandello’s “Right You Are If 
You Think So” (Dutton) as the play to 
be read aloud. I have seen it quite take 
possession some years ago of a group of 
play readers, men and women, who knew 
nothing of Pirandello beforehand and 
were thus unhypnotized by his reputation. 
They took it as a grand good play, and 
read it with gusto; they sat in a shallow 
circle in a firelit room with reading light 
only on their books, and it was a re- 
markable experience for them and for 
the small invited audience—whose chief 
duty was to efface itself. 

But of course if you want a sure-fire 
play to read aloud, leave the Continent 
and take Lennox Robinson’s “The White- 
Headed Boy.” It never fails to please. The 
finest book I have read from Germany 
this year is Kurt Heuser’s “The Journey 
Inward” (Dutton) and I earnestly recom- 
mend it to this inquirer. It is a deeply sig- 
nificant study of Africa. Anyone inter- 
ested in foreign literature should keep 
track of the admirable quarterly Books 
Abroad, published by the University of 
Oklahoma. In the April issue twenty pages 
are devoted to reviews of new French 
books, twenty-three to German books, 
with similar sections for Spanish and Ital- 
ian; all reviews are written in English and 
on an average there are three or four to 
a page. 

In this connection a letter just received 
from T. W. Huntington, Anacapri (if you 
send him an International Postal Reply 
Coupon he will answer your questions on 
Italian literature direct), will be of inter- 
est to those who, like P. W., Jamestown, 
wish to subscribe to literary journals in 
foreign languages. This advice is on Ital- 
ian periodicals: 

One should unquestionably open the list 
with a journal far more than locally-Ital- 
ian in scope: L’Italia Letteraria—so ably 
edited by Signor Angioletti. As editor, 
critic, and novelist, Angioletti himself 
ranks among the leaders of Italian con- 
temporary thought. This, like Les Nou- 
velles Litteraires is a weekly in newspaper 
format, probably on sale in most places 
wherever foreign newspapers are sold. 
Another weekly less pretentious in scope, 
but containing well-written articles and 
criticisms, is Il Marzocco of Florence. 

Coming to the monthly journals: first, 
because of its wide scope and popular 
character must certainly be placed Italia 
che Scrive, which under the personal edi- 
torship of Sr. Formiggini of Rome for 
more than a decade has provided Italy 
with an invaluable critical survey of the 
more important new Italian books. This 
is a publication indispensable to those 
who desire to keep informed concerning 
current literary output. Ranking with 
Italia che Scrive—more erudite in char- 
acter, but far less wide in scope, are 
Leonardo and La Nuova Italia—both 
monthly periodicals of high character. 
Pegaso must also be mentioned, for this 
periodical is under the able editorship of 
Ugo Ojetti, conspicuous among the Italian 
critics of both literature and art. 

The latest accession to Italian biblio- 
graphical tools is La Scheda Cumulativa 
Italiana—which will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the librarian and the individual 
reader wishing the most complete infor- 
mation available concerning new Italian 
books. This periodical is designed along 
precisely the same lines as the already 
well-known Wilsons’ “Cumulative Book 
Index”; now for the first time Italy pos- 
sesses a monthly index giving it not only 
the authors but also the titles of books 
and the subjects, arranged in one alpha- 
betical sequence in the same manner as 
in the Wilson Cumulative Book Index. 
This work should prove indispensable to 
the many individual American readers 
such as “P. W. Jamestown, New York” 
who report to me the difficulty they ex- 
perience in obtaining latest information 
concerning Italian books. In this new bib- 
liographical publication, all the novels 
(for example) of the year to date are 
grouped together—likewise all the plays; 
and the list includes reprints as well as 
new publications. H. W. Wilson Co. is 
American agent. 


INTERVIEWS WITH FAMOUS AUTHORS about their New Books 





Love Really Triumphant 
By A. E. W. MASON 


In writing THE THREE GENTLEMEN, I had four 
objects: To express my belief that we have lived before 
and carry into each new character what we learned in 
the earlier lives. Thus discipline and the passion for 
his country which Attilius Scaurus learned in Roman 
Britain are the chief qualities of Elizabethan Anthony 
and modern Adrian. ... To reproduce in the three 
lives a nation’s as well as an individual’s continuity. 
. . . To point certain resemblances between the Roman 
era when it had begun to go down hill and our own. A 
danger signal—no more. . . . To write a story of love 


really triumphant. 





No. 8 of a series of 
statements by the au- 
thors of some of this 











The Fiction of Negligent Husbands 


By MATHILDE EIKER 


In BRIEF SEDUCTION OF EVA, I wanted to write a very light satire 
on the current idea in fiction that when a husband has become matrimonially 
lacking in enthusiasm, all the wife need to do is to buy some new clothes 
and flirt with the nearest eligible male to bring the husband, and all nearby 
males, to her feet 

In real life, most waning spouses would welcome some sign of interest 
in the other partner that would afford an opportunity for cessation without 
scenes and reproaches; and the subiect selected for such purposive flirtation 
often do not encourage the amorous lady, but cherish some resentment at 
being thrust into a most embarrassing predicament, not in accordance with 
their inclinations nor their engagements. 


No. 4 of a series of statements by 

the authors of some of this Fall's . 

leading books—now at all book- de 
DORAN 


stores. DOUBLEDAY, 














a book to own -and to give 


SONS, the third of PEARL S. BUCK’S nov- 
els, and her second major work, has at once achieved a 
critical and popular success. DOROTHY CANFIELD FISH- 
ER says, “If anyone doubted that the author of THE GOOD 
EARTH was an artist, his doubt will vanish when he reads 
SONS” ...SONS is already the national best seller. Within 


ten days of publication it had run into three printings to- 





taling more than 91,000 copies. Those who have read THE 


GOOD EARTH will agree with The Saturday Review of Lit- 


erature that “SONS is more powerful.” $2.50 





a JOHN DAY book 





——F 


ee York is worth studying as a 
possible cradle of economic revolt’’ 


WHAT'S THE MATTER 
WITH NEW YORK? 


by NORMAN THOMAS 
and PAUL BLANSHARD 


An expert diagnosis of the civic ills of 
the metropolis as typical of virtually every 


American city. All Bookstores $2.00 
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at the 


ELEPHANT 


a mammal having 
a flexible proboscis serv- 
ing as a prehensile organ 


At least, that’s what it is in some diction- 
aries. Contrast these words which require 
further search, wasting precious minutes, 
with this clear, usable and authoritative 
definition, complete in one reference: 

ELEPHANT—a huge four-footed mam- 
mel of India and Africa, having thick, 
wrinkied skin, a long, flexible snout, or 
trunk, and long, curved ivory tusks. 
Of course, this definition is from the one 
dictionary that defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be understoodinstantly. 


o%WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


More than 100,000 words and phrases de- 
fined; 3,000 original illustrations. Large type. 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION, 1540 pages, $5.00 
PRACTICAL EDITION ..1280 pages .. $3.50 
At all booksellers 
and stationers, 
or, if no dealer iscon- 
venient to you, we 
can arrange to send 
a copy for examina- 
tion on receipt of your 
name and address. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


MOWinston Bidg. Phila h 6 x 
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MYTHOLOGY 
AND THE 


RENAISSANCE 


TRADITION 
IN 


ENGLISH POETRY 


By Douglas Bush, Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Minnesota 
The metamorphosis of classic myth in 
the hands of English poets, from the 
maive pre-Elizabethans to the sophisti- 
cated travesty-writers of Restoration 
years, is the theme of this book. The 
author, whose scholarship is enhanced 
by a style both lively and witty, traces 
the many mutations of classical tales 
through the poetry of S;enser, Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare, Drayton, Chap- 
man, Milton, and a hos of minor 
poets and translators. 

$4.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
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Mr. Keats Takes Pen 


WO hitherto unpublished letters 

of John Keats, now in the posses- 

sion of the Historical Society of 

Pennsylvania, are printed in the 
October number of Within the Compass 
of a Print Shop, issued at intervals by 
Holman’s Print Shop of 5A Park Street, 
Boston. The editors admit that the inclu- 
sion of these letters in the Compass, a 
periodical of invariably high entertain- 
ment, charm, and worth, necessitated a 
somewhat broader swing of that imple- 
ment than of wont, but the end well jus- 
tifies the means, and technical literalness 
is certainly achieved by supplementing 
the letters with reproductions of silhou- 
ettes of Leigh Hunt and Keats made by 
Mrs. Hunt, and also of silhouettes of 
George and Georgianna Keats of which 











ts 


GEORGE AND GEORGIANNA HEATS 





the originals, owned by their grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Samuel A. Hartwell, bear 
this inscription on the back: “Cut with 
scissors by Master Hubbard, without 
Drawing or Machinery, at the Gallery of 
Cuttings and Panharmonicon Concert 
Rooms”—that is, in Philadelphia. 

The new letters are addressed respec- 
tively to Charles Cowden Clarke and to 
George Keats, the first inferentially in 
October, 1815, and the second in Novem- 
ber, 1819. The second is too long to quote 
here, and the pleasure will be foregone as 
well on behalf of Holman’s Print Shop 
and the collector, who can write for a 
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by ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Author of “Mark Twain”, “Joan of Arc”, etc. 


Thrilling behind-the-scenes incidents in the produc- 
tion of “Birth of a Nation”, “Camille”, “Way Down 
East” and other world-famous pictures; off-stage anec- 
of Griffith, Belasco and other celebrities. 


At all Bookstores « $3.50 
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copy of Within the Compass and thus 
possess himself of an authentic first edi- 
tion of John Keats. But the first we re- 
print below. 

George Keats, it will be recalled, was 
the brother who gave “Junkets” an in- 
timate link with America by emigrating 
to Louisville in a day when Kentucky 
colonels had not yet begun to spring out 
of the blue grass. The letter printed in the 
Compass, the fifth and last to cross the 
Atlantic from John to George, is no more 
pleasant reading than any other recital of 
fiscal worries. 


Our affairs are in an awkward state. 
You have done as much as a man can 
do: I am not as yet fortunate. I should, 
in duty, endeavor to write you a Letter 
with a comfortable nonchalance, but 
how can I do so when you are in so per- 
plexing a situation, and I not able to 
help you out of it. The distance between 
us is so great, the Posts so uncertain. 
We must hope. I am affaid (sic) you are 
no more than myself form’d for a gainer 
of money. 


The history of the letter is as interesting 
as its contents. According to the appended 
note: “This letter was as unlucky as it 
was different. Through no fault of its own 
it was always late. In the first place, ac- 
cording to the endorsements upon its 
cover, it was three months in reaching 
this continent (at Edgartown, Martha’s 
Vineyard), perhaps because of a ship- 
wreck. When it finally reached Louisville, 
George, to whom it was bringing impor- 
tant news, had just returned, or was on 
his way back, from England. He had 
crossed the ocean, hopeless of any other 
means of learning the facts this tardy let- 
ter contained. He so had full knowledge of 
the family’s financial troubles and the let- 
ter was useless.” 

The first letter follows: 


Wednesday, Octr. 9th 

My dear Sir, 

The busy time has just gone by, and 
I can now devote any time you may 
mention to the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Hunt—’twill be an Era in my existence. 
I am anxious too to see the Author of the 
Sonnet to the Sun, for it is no mean 
gratification to become acquainted with 
Men who in their admiration of Poetry 
do not jumble together Shakspeare and 
Darwin. I have coppied [sic] out a sheet 
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LEIGH HUNT 





or two of Verses which I composed some 
time ago, and eer so much to blame in 


them that the worst part will go into the 
fire—those to G. Mathew I will suffer to 
meet the eye of Mr. H. notwithstanding 
that the Muse is so frequently men- 
tioned. I here sinned in the face of 
Heaven even while remembering what, 
I think, Horace says, “never presume 
to make a God appear but for an Action 
worthy of a God. From a few Words of 
yours when last I saw you, I have no 
doubt but that you have something in 
your Portfolio which I should by rights 
see. I will put you in Mind of it. Al- 
though the Borough is a beastly place 
in dirt, turnings and windings; yet No 
8 Dean Street is not difficult to find; 
and if you would run the Gauntlet over 
London Bridge, take the first turning to 








the left and then the first to the right 
and moreover Knock at my door wh; 
is nearly _—— a Meeting, you w 
do one a Charity which as St. Paul sai 
is the father of all the Virtues. At all 
events let me hear from you 
say at all events not excepting the Gout 
in your fingers. 
Your’s Sincerely 
JOHN Kears, 





American Prints 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL PRINTS, 
Early Views of American Cities, 
from the Phelps Stokes and other Coj. 
lections. By I. N. Puetps Sroxes ang 
D. C. Haskett. New York: New York 
Public Library. 1932. $25. 

HE Phelps Stokes Collection ¢ 

| American historical prints, view, 

of American cities, etc, consisting 

of some 600 items—paintings, wa. 
ter-colors, drawings, engravings, ang 
lithographs — forms, with the Lennox 

Eno, Spencer, and Emmett Collections, ajj 

in the New York Public Library, a very 

notable assemblage of such material. The 

Phelps Stokes Collection was begun abou; 

twenty years ago, in an endeavor to get 

together pictorial material illustrative ¢ 
the history of about two hundred cities 
in the Western Hemisphere, Hawaii, the 

Philippine Islands, Greenland, and Ice. 

land. The collector is well known for his 

monumental work, based on his own col. 
lection, on the “Iconography of Manhat- 
tan Island.” 

The present volume, cataloguing items 
from the various collections in the Li. 
brary, includes many hundred entries, 
These entries give the titles of the ob. 
jects, together with amply descriptive 
notes in most cases. Following the main 
text pages are some sixty pages of His. 
torical Notes, and indexes of artists and 
engravers and of subjects. Mr. Stokes fur. 
nishes an introduction, dealing with col- 
lecting of historical prints in general, and 
the various public and private collections 
in the United States and Canada. 

This catalogue is in many ways a nota- 
ble work. In the first place it records the 
major items in the possession of the New 
York Public Library. Several pages pre- 
ceding the text are devoted to a summary 
of the more important items; it is hardly 
feasible to give any list here, but the in- 
terested reader will be grateful for some 
thread through the labyrinth of the cata. 
logue. The list of rare and interestin 
numbers is no short one. In the 
place, this book is a notable example af [ 
sane, solid, and satisfactory printing. f 
it lacks a little something which would 
make it sparkle—say a more lively title 
page—it is so sound a piece of craftsman- 
ship that one can be grateful for the re- 
straint shown in design. It is set in several | 
sizes of linotype Caslon, admirably spaced 
and leaded. I do not care for the fanciful 
signs employed to show line divisions in 
titles of prints—the customary diagonal 
or horizontal line might have been bet- 
ter—but otherwise there are no eccen- 
tricities in the book. The presswork is ex- 
cellent. The reproductions, of which there 
are 119 plates, each of one or more sub- 
jects have been printed, I judge, by the 
offset process. In the case of pictures, 
process is probably as satisfactory 
could be expected: the maps, of course, 
are far less agreable, but it is well-nigh 
impossible satisfactorily to reproduce & 
map by any medium. The book has been 
printed and bound at the printing-office 
of the New York Public Library. The 
Library is to be congratulated on produt- 
ing so sound and well-made a volume. 


The Chicago Book & Art Auctions, Inc, 
inaugurated its third season on October 
4th and 5th with the sale of selections 
from the library of a Chicago collector. 
The Americana collection of Edward F. 
Mason is scheduled for dispersal on Oc- 
tober 18th and 19th and the literary estate 
of the late Henry B. Fuller for November 
15th and 16th. 
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letter by | 


A hitherto unpublished 


Thomas Jefferson, dealing with his inter 
est in mathematics, appears in the first 
issue of Scripta Mathematica, a quartet 
journal to be published by the Yeshiva 
College of New York, which makes its first 
appearance this month. The journal, whi 
is the first in this country to deal with 
philosophy, history, and exposition 
mathematics, will be edited by Professo 
Jekuthiel Ginsburg of Yeshiva Colles? 
and Columbia University. Other members 


of the editorial board include Professot Co 


Raymond Clare Archibald of Brown U: 
versity, Louis Charles Karpinski of 
University of Michigan, and Cassius Jack- 
son Keyser of Columbia University. 
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_. We always enjoy the epi- 
grams of L. Miller, shoe merchant 
on 5th Avenue. The other day 
he described some feminine slip- 
pers as A Monkish Severity— 
and a Very Unecclesiastical 
Charm. The phrase is delight- 
fully appropriate for Don Mar- 
quis's weekly noumena in this 
Review. --- 

Mr. Marquis will discuss Melo- 
dious Damned Nonsense which 
passes for Poetry 


in THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
of October 22 















































CLASSIFIED 


BACK NUMBERS 


NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 


ew York. 


BOOKBINDING 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
ould wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
‘cooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 
Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
‘onal Design—According to Date and Con- 
ot. Bennett Book Studios, Inc. 
Rook-Binders and Wholesale Dealers. 
ast 56th Street, New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


IRST EDITIONS AND RARE BOOKS. 
atalogues issued. Wyman C, Hill, 9 Haynes 
curt, Leominster, Mass. 


IRST EDITIONS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
(Catalogues on request. Alfred E. Gold- 
smith, 42 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS. CATA- 
OGUES. PHILIP DUSCHNESS, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


McFEE, MORLEY, MENCKEN FIRST 
summary FEDITIONS. Catalogue ready. Charles K. 
is hardly Stotlemeyer, Hancock, Maryland. 


: oe FRENCH BOOKS 


for some 

the cata- (VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH BOOK- 
te nme IMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New York. 
2 Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 

ample of 


nting. I GENERAL 


h would }opD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
ly title Jbooks, and Autographs. Write for catalogue. 
iftsman- {State your own interests. Union Square 
the re- [Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New York. 


 severdl | LITERARY SERVICES 


y spaced 

fancifil [MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
sions in | Books, stories, articles and verse criticized 
i and marketed. Play and scenario depart- 
en bet- |ment. Editing and typing, THE WRIT- 
-eccen- PERS’ WORKSHOP, INC., 570 Lexington 
Kc is ex- | Avenue, New York. 


ch there |PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING, 
re sub- | bond paper, one carbon, 40 cents per thou- 
by the [sand words. Edited and marketing at lowest 
res, the frates. Writers’ Guild of New York, 36 
tory a pEast 29th Street. Ashland 4-3820. 


cours, }YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE sold! 
oll-nigh | This office sells plays, novels, short stories, 
duce & Ppublished books or produced plays for mo- 
tion pictures. International connections, pub- 
lications planned. Editor, literary advisor. 
Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM GUAR- 
R. | ANTEED. Your novel, short story or poetry 
1s, Ine, collection should be sold. We can help you. 
Yetober Experienced criticism, editing, polishing and 
ections ohata a ae anywhere. go cag 
| » 217 Midla venue, Arlington, 
Hector. | x, 1 and Avenu gt 
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OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave- 
tue, New York. 
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a is A. JACOBS, THE HALFMOON PRESS. 
e Books of all kinds printed in the handsomest 
arterly 3 Milligan Pl., 

















and most correct manner. 
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which SCHEDULE OF RATES 
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> The ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
re classified page are as follows: For twenty 


fessor jor more consecutive insertions of any copy 
college }™inimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
mbers |%€ insertion; for any less number of in- 
essors |*rtions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
: Uni- form, may be changed every week. The 
sf the — close Friday morning, eight days be- 
Jack- |G © publication date. Address Department 

‘H., The Saturday Review of Literature, 
, 2 West 45th Street, New York City, tele- 








News from the States 








What the Saturpay Review most desires for this department is the pithy 
paragraph upon some significant matter, whether in relation to author’s activi- 
ties, bookselling activities and problems, the trend of reading in a particular 
territory, or allied matters. Booksellers’ anecdotes will be wate 
aim to furnish a@ bird’s-eye view of reading and writing America which will 
prove valuable both to our subscribers and to th ebook world at large. We hope 
that our subscribers will submit items from time to time. 


omed. It is our 








HE responses to the invitation of 
this department have been most 
gratifying, and, indeed, there is 
only one point that we wish to 
emphasize. What we desire from any con- 
tributor is a series of fairly brief para- 
graphs. We cannot, in the nature of things, 
print long articles on state activities; we 
can, at best, but excerpt from them, using 
the most interesting items. And, due to the 
limitations of our space, the editing this 
department is forced to undergo is drastic. 
We are in receipt, from several con- 
tributors, of certain periodicals which we 
hereby acknowledge. Adéle Masson sends 
us from Carmel, California, two issues of 
The Carmelite, referring particularly to 
literary Carmel, past and present. Mrs. E. 
W. Cosgrove of Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
sends us the catalogue of the Southwest 
Press. We have also received Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, and book-pages of The Mil- 
waukee Journal and Wisconsin State 
Journal, as well as the Chicago Tribune. 
And from the Library of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank we have received 
many clippings anent the recent sad death 
of that talented authoress, Margery La- 
timer, the late wife of Jean Toomer, and 
of the activities of Zona Gale (Mrs. 
Breese). While we are glad to receive 
periodicals and clippings, we should far 
rather have the contributor incorporate 
in his or her contribution, of a series of 
brief paragraphs, such important infor- 
mation as may be selected from them; 
though what is most important to us is the 
first-hand gathering of information, anec- 
dote, etc. Finally, contributors who do not 
immediately find their work included are 
cordially invited to continue sending in 
items and are assured that, though some 
material must necessarily be discarded, 
up-to-date information, individually 
written and pithily presented, will always 
gain a hearing. 





CALIFORNIA 


Claire Sawdon tells of this miracle that 
came to light in—of all places!—Holly- 
wood: — 

Dropping into the Satyr Bookshop on 
Vine Street, as well known to the famous 
writers and movie stars of the cinema 
capital as its much publicized neighbor, 
“The Brown Derby,” I found Orson Du- 
rand still enjoying the afterglow of a 
bookseller’s thrill such as comes but once 
in a lifetime. Called upon a few days pre- 
vious to take over some books whose 
owner had them stored in a garage, one 
of the few true first editions of “Two Years 
before the Mast,” by Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr., was discovered and occasioned 
the aforementioned thrill. It seems this 
edition was issued in one black and two 
varieties of gray bindings, the latter ex- 
ceedingly rare. Of these the gray binding 
having 105 titles on the back was the most 
valuable, with a listed valuation of from 
$600 to $1,000. The book was originally 
published anonymously in 1840 and issued 
in Harper’s “Family Library.” Needless to 
say, the garage discard classified as the 
more rare of the gray bindings with an 
immediate Cinderella transition to a cov- 
eted position of rank. Who says there is 
no romance in the buying and selling of 
books? Incidentally, Mr. Durand also ad- 
vised that the screen celebrities continue 
to show a preference for biographies, 
memoirs, and animal travel narratives. 











Pity the poor publisher 
who rejected a manu- 
script, written under a 
pseudonym and sub- 








mitted by a literary 
agent, only to discover 
several months later, that 





the book, which had been 
accepted elsewhere, was en- 
joying a profitable sale and 
that the author was ast ged 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Virginia O’Leary has been sleuthing 
people closely down in Jackson, to ascer- 
tain just what they are reading. Her find- 
ings seem to us of some significance: — 
Young girls, jogging home from work 
on the street car, have quite an appetite 
for the Saturday Evening Post and Cos- 
mopolitan. They read steadfastly on 
through clangings and bumpings. The 
men, swinging on to the strap with one 
hand, clutch Liberty or Collier’s in the 
other; I counted six the other evening, all 
devouring the short, short stery page. The 
Confession Magazines are conspicuously 
absent from the trolleys; maybe they are 
saved for private consumption, in bed, 
with a bag of caramels conveniently near! 
On the benches at City Park, whiling 
away the noon hour with books, I ob- 
served recently a mild old man, not in the 
least Bolshevistic looking, engrossed in 
“New Russia’s Primer”; a pretty girl with 
“Benefits Received” open in her lap, and 
“A Modern Hero” by her side—evidently 
she was a member of a rental library; a 
high school boy deep in “Anna Kare- 
nina,” and a romantic looking youth en- 
joying “Messer Marco Polo.” 


NEBRASKA 

We are indebted to Dan Lyons, Jr. for 
the following from Nebraska. He says he 
cannot agree with Helen Genevra Masters 
that “the doings and thinkings of Omaha 
high school teachers constitute what is 
really going on in Nebraska.” He writes 
from Gothenburg: — 

Professor L. C. Wimberly, who was sus- 
pended for one semester by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska for chaperoning a wet 
undergraduate party, has been improving 
his time by writing short stories. One of 
the best of them, “Love Affair,” a tale of 
the South, appeared in the July issue of 
the American Mercury. Professor Wim- 
berly is editor of Prairie Schooner, the 
regional magazine published in Lincoln. 

A real folk character of the Great Plains 
has been uncovered and preserved for 
posterity, or at least for students of Amer- 
ican mythology, by Paul Robert Beath. 
Mr. Beath found Febold Feboldson, the 
pioneer Swede, cavorting through the 
columns of small town newspapers in 
Western Nebraska. These tales of Febold 
he has consolidated into two more or less 
homogeneous stories which have been 
published in the winter issue of Prairie 
Schooner and in the Sunday magazine of 
the Omaha World-Herald. The latter was 
very cleverly illustrated by Kathleen 
Spencer, the Herald cartoonist. 


WASHINGTON 

A contributor who prefers to remain 
anonymous sends us this news from the 
far Northwest: — 

Members of the Seattle Free Lance 
Club, local authors’ organization, were 
guests of the chamber of commerce re- 
cently—and Frank Richardson Pierce, 
prominent action-story writer, told that 
Northwest authors sold a million and a 
half words annually to magazines of na- 
tional circulation, and that eighty percent 
of this wordage dealt with “the North- 
west and vicinity.” 

B. A. Botkin, editor of the University of 
Oklahoma’s regional annual, Folk-Say, 
and Russell Blankenship, author of 
“American Literature: an Expression of 
the National Mind,” had a good time dis- 
cussing literature and the scholastic life 
at the home of Nard Jones during Botkin’s 
recent visit to Seattle and other points 
West. 

Carl Wilson, diminutive chain book 
shop magnate, is opening another book- 
store and has despatched Mary Wood- 
bridge to take charge. Recently Wilson 
left Seattle for San Francisco where Mrs. 
Wilson is in the hospital with an illness 
which is not serious but requires patience. 

Joel Erickson, of Lowman and Han- 
ford’s, intimates that the type of author 
he likes best these days is the author who 
does not have a book issuing from the 
press. He approves the idea of fewer and 
better books. 


WYOMING 
The following paragraphs are contribu- 
ted by John E. Underwood of Du Bois. 








Literary news, he writes, accumulates 





slowly in Wyoming, but the summer has 
seen certain prominent literary figures 
within the boundaries of the state: — 

Newspapers of Jackson, in Jackson 

Hole, have made news, as usual, of the 
presence there at their summer home, the 
Three Rivers Ranch, of Struthers Burt 
and Katherine Newlin Burt. They receive 
frequent mention in the “Personals” of 
the Jackson papers. Also in Jackson Hole 
for several days in July was Miss Mildred 
Leo Clemens, cousin of Mark Twain, lec- 
turer, writer, and traveler. Miss Clemens 
was gathering material while in Wyo- 
ming for a lecture tour this fall. 

Ernest Hemingway spent the summer 
at the L Bar T Ranch, near Cody, and is 
at present out on a big-game hunting trip. 
He is a member of the Sheridan County 
Sportsmen’s Association, which has for 
its aims the preservation and propagation 
of game and fish. 








Graceful and witty 
essays which disclose 
the fallacy of describing the 18th 
Century as “The Age of Reason.” 
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PERSONALS 


ADVERTISEMENTS will be accepted in 
this column for things wanted or unwanted; 
personal services to let or required; literary 
or publishing offers not easily classified else- 
where; miscellaneous items appealing to a 
select and intelligent clientéle; exchange 
and barter of literary property or literary 
services; jobs wanted, houses or camps for 
rent, tutoring, travelling companions, ideas 
for sale; communications of a decorous na- 
ture; expressions of opinion (limited to fifty 
lines). Rates: 7 cents per word. Address 
Personal Dept. Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


YALE’S posy is “Lux et Veritas.” Yale’s 
gift to America in Shakespeare scholarship 
is “The Yale Shakespeare,” by Tucker Brook. 
He states that verses in First Folio si 

“T, M.” are by “James Mabbe.” If Pro- 
fessor Brook will prove that, I shail have 
more respect for'-other items in his opus, 


George Frisbee. '% 


RED FLANNE},S: Next year sure. Weite 
again. Love, Sally. 


LITERARY conflagration burns young li- 
brarian’s inners. Would review books if 
anyone asked her. Right able, to be sure, 
and personable, if it mattered. Amazingly 
unexpectant regarding remunerations. Je. 
Ws., c/o Saturday Review. 


WANTED as boarder in Bronxville: nice 
crusty bachelor who lives to himself, and 
who adores comfort in economy. Sunny 
room, bath, sleeping-porch, garage. We're 
awfully nice: just hard hit. Science, care 
Saturday Review. 


WORK WANTED — Writing, compiling, 
editing, indexing, reviewing, manuscript 
reading, advertising, blurbing, or what 
have you? Experienced, c/o Saiurday Re- 
view. 


BOOKMEN! Where did you get your ex- 
perience? Are none of you willing to give 
position to conscientious lady with book ex- 
perience? Interested in modern firsts; anxi- 
ous to learn old and rare; can typewrite. 
Biblo, c/o Saturday Review. 


COMPANION AND NURSE desires po- 
sition. References from doctors and Yale 
professors families; salary moderate. Will- 
ing to travel. C. A. N., care Saturday Re- 
view. 


CHARLOTTE GLACEE—Why were you 
so cold? Raised my hat and made all cour- 
teous gestures but you sped on toward the 
egress. Will wait at Information Stand as 
usual—GRAND CENTRAL. 


TAURUS PERSON, born under an Earthy 
Sign, glad to hear from other Tauri. Now 
passing through Scorpio, rather anxious, Is 
it true that Taurians are hard to get along 
with? Oh well, very likely.—Address 
TRIPLICITY. 


MORNING GLORY-—I see you climbing 
up that string. In the back yard, third 
gaffer from the left—HERMIT CRAB. 



































THINKER with time on his hands would 
welcome suggestions for long Indian Sum- 
mer afternoon. Nothing sinister—Address 
c/o Saturday Review. 


FOR RENT, comfortable country home, 
easy commuting, garage, 3 baths, oil heater, 
¥%4 acre wooded plot. Very reasonable. 
Address PORT WASHINGTON, 
Saturday Review. 
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“Know Old Cambridge? Hope you do— 
Born there? Don’t say so! I was too. 
(Born in a house with a gambrel roof — 
Standing still, if you must have proof,— 
‘Gambrel’?—‘Gambrel’?—Let me beg 
You'll look at a horse’s hinder leg, — 
First great angle above the hoof,— 
That’s the gambrel; hence gambrel- 
roof.)” 


These singularly bad lines from a book’ 
which has nevertheless always been one 
of our favorites are good architecture, ac- 
cording to Mr. Martin S. Briggs. “Old 
Cambridge,” we need hardly say, is situ- 
ated for our purposes not in England but 
in Massachusetts, and Mr. Briggs quotes 
these lines in his unusual book The Homes 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in England and 
America, 1620-1685, which the Oxford 
University Press’ has just published. 

It is not merely unusual—it is unique. 
We found it really exciting, for it is based 
on one of those original theories and ob- 
servations which seem so obvious it is 
hard to believe no one ever presented 
them before. Yet Mr. Briggs is the first 
writer to show—and to prove by 96 illus- 
trations drawn from America and England 
—that the characteristic clap-board con- 
struction of New England was not due, 
as has been glibly repeated, to limita- 
tions of material. He has actually traced 
the sources of the New England construc- 
tion to the parts of England from which 
the Pilgrims came, especially Essex, and 
not—as another popular notion would 
have it—the North of England. He com- 
pares and illustrates in detail the beauti- 
ful timber cottages, houses, water-mills, 
and windmills built during the 17th cen- 
tury in southeastern England and New 
England, revealing a remarkable kinship. 
Parallel examples are illustrated from 
Dedham, Essex, and Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts; from Toppesfield, Essex, and 
from Topsfield, Massachusetts; from 
Wethersfield, Essex, and from Wethers- 
field, Connecticut; and so on. 

To us one of the most interesting paral- 
lels is not drawn from New England, but 
is the subject of a special Appendix on 
“The Influence of Essex on early Brick- 
work in America.” This is most extensive, 
of course, in Virginia; and in St. Luke’s 
Church, Isle of Wight County, (known 
familiarly in Virginia as the Old Brick 
Church), which has just celebrated the 
300th anniversary of its construction in 
1632, Mr. Briggs finds America’s one au- 
thentic Gothic building. Brick churches in 
the Gothic style, with brick tracery, occur 
only in Essex; and after a long search Mr. 
Briggs was rewarded by finding the evi- 
dent counterpart of the Virginia church in 
Woodham Walter Church in Essex. And 
he finds that Captain John Smith had 
stayed for some time in that part of Eng- 
land! 

Speaking of that worthy voyager re- 
minds us of Mr. Wesley Frank Craven’s 
The Dissolution of the Virginia Company’, 
which is an important new chapter in co- 
lonial history, testing in the light of estab- 
lished facts the popular political interpre- 
tation of the fall of the original Virginia 
Company of Queen Elizabeth’s day. 

THE OXoNIAN. 


Our Boox or THE Montu: The Homes of 
the Pilgrim Fathers in England and 
America, 1620-1685. By Martin S. Briggs. 
$4.75. 

(*) Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Autocrat of 


the Breakfast Table. In the World's Classics. 
80c. (7) 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. (*) $3.00. 
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T 441 Lexington Avenue the 
French Book Club, Inc., this 
month celebrates its first anni- 
versary. Two prize-winners and 

a succession of other notable books were 
among the monthly selections of the Club 
this past year. The December 1931 choice, 
Schlumburger’s “Saint Saturnin,” won 
the Prix Northcliffe, and for January they 
presented the famous Goncourt Prize 
novel, “Mal d’Amour,” by Jean Fayard. 
They also gave their members the latest 
Morand travel book, Mauriac’s successful 
novel of last spring, and an interesting 
novelty called “Les Fioretti de Jeanne 
d’Arc,” by Anatole France’s biographer, 
J. J. Brousson. A board of editors com- 
posed of Comtesse de Chambrun, Abbé 
Dimnet, André Maurois, and Firmin Roz 
personally select the books from proofs 
and manuscripts, so that members receive 
their copies at the same time as the books 
appear in Paris. .. . 

Christopher Morley, Jr., has been work- 
ing in the Junior Books Department of 
Doubleday’s until high school opened this 
month—making displays and posters. Two 
of his prime favorite titles were “Lardy 
the Great,” by Reed Fulton, and “Ola,” 
the d’Aulaires picture book of Norway, 
published October 5th. Junior recom- 
mends this last to anyone of a lesser age 
(he is fifteen, near sixteen) who still 
thinks cod-liver oil is “delicious”—the ad- 
jective is the author’s. Young Morley par- 
ticularly enjoyed matting the handpulled 
proofs for that book and mounting print- 
er’s proofs. .. . 

Donald S. Friede, vice-president of Co- 
vici, Friede, has returned to New York 
after a year’s vacation abroad, most of 
which time was spent in the island of Ma- 
jorca—one publisher among a hundred 
writers! Though we had no idea so many 
writers had gone Balearic. Well, from the 
Balearic back to the Ballyhoo, as one 
might say! ... 

The following story has enchanted us. 
It occurs in Arthur J. Burks’s story of his 
adventures as a lieutenant of Marines in 
Sants Domingo, in “Land of Checker- 
board Families,” which Coward-McCann 
brought out a week ago. It deals with Al- 
fonso Bustamente, a secret service oper- 
ator under Burks, and Tadeo Alvarez, a 
Federal general. The former arrived at 
the latter’s place where a party was in 
full swing. 

Louder and louder Alfonso called for 
Tadeo Alvarez. Tadeo heard his name 
called and came in to see what was go- 
ing on. “What’s the row?” he asked. “I 
am Alfonso Bustamente,” said Alfonso 
himself, “and I’ve come to assassinate 
you!” Tadeo swayed a little and grinned 
at Alfonso. “That’s all right,” he said, 
“if I’m going to be assassinated I'd like 
it to happen when I’m happy. Have a 
drink?” Alfonso said he didn’t mind if 
he did have one, since he thought it a 
good idea for any assassin and the man 
he had been sent to kill, to drink to- 

ether before the fatal shot was fired. I 
filled their glasses with excellent cham- 
pagne. Alfonso and Tadeo lifted their 
glasses to each other. “I’m going to bust 
the glass,” said Alfonso, “and then I’m 
going to shoot you in the head.” Tadeo 
nodded gravely and said that would be 
all right with him. Then Alfonso and 
Tadeo drained their glasses and smashed 
them on the floor. Alfonso swayed a 
little. Tadeo swayed a little. Alfonso 
drew both his pistols. Tadeo folded his 
arms across his breast and looked at 
Alfonso. Alfonso leveled his weapons. 
He hiccoughed a little, then whirled his 
pistols in his hands, put the butts of 
them in Tadeo’s hands and said: “I can- 
not assassinate a man who has such 
good liquor!” Then Alfonso became un- 
conscious and fell on the floor in front 
of Tadeo Alvarez. 

In “The Elegant Woman” (Harcourt, 
Brace), the author, Gertrude Aretz, 
quotes Pierre Lievre’s “Reproaches to a 
Lady Who has Cut her Hair.” He says in 
part: 

I pity the men who no longer know 
what it means to see a beautiful head 
lying on the pillow amid a wealth of 
loosened hair... Why should one 
envy a man nowadays who is taking 
home a lady with a shaved neck? 


Oh well, oh well! ... 

We have noted that Oggie Nash seems 
to be the poet laureate of Al Smith’s New 
Outlook. The pages of the first number 
are considerably enlivened by Oggie’s 
japes. We congratulate friend Al Smith 
on entering the ranks of us editors. And 











maybe he can explain to us the force of 
the big campaign launched by Lucky 
Strike (the New Outlook carries a big 
back-cover ad) with the slogan “Nature 
in the Raw is seldom Mild.” They’ve 
adorned it with a lot of spirited pictures 
all of which point to a life more interest- 
ing than a mild one. In fact they’ve begun 
to make us think that we much prefer life 
In The Raw. Raw! Raw! Nice tigers and 
Indians! Has Al been Mild? Who would 
want a President, for instance, who was 
Mild? Water is Mild—but then we forget 
—we’re on the Wagon... . Not perma- 
nently! ... 

On November second, Harper & 
Brothers will publish the two volumes of 
the “Personal Memoirs of Joffre, Field 
Marshal of the French Army.” Colonel T. 
Bentley Mott has made the English trans- 
lation. Joffre stipulated that the book 
could not be published until after his 
death and that no word of the manuscript 
could be changed... . 

Harriet Gaylord’s “Pompilia and Her 
Poet,” the introduction to the Brownings, 
goes into a third edition this month under 
the imprint of Modern Classics. Since 
Brentano’s publishing house no longer has 





an educational department, it 
necessary to turn the book over to g 
having both trade and educational] 
service. The preface to the revised e¢ 
acknowledges new material furnisheg 
Lilian Whiting, author of “The B 
ings—Their Life and Art,” and a per, 
friend of their son; and by Genera} 
Edward Altham, K. C. B., the son of 
beth Barrett Browning’s sister 


The tenth anniversary number of 
eign Affairs was published on Sept 
twenty-sixth. Foreign Affairs is one of 
principal enterprises of the Coungj 
Foreign Relations at 45 East 65th § 
this city. ... 

Louis Bromfield, it seems, gave 
Blodgett the inspiration to write 
is the Sailor,” a novel of New Ep 
life which Harcourt published last 
mer. One day when Bromfield was t, 
to a group about his own book, 
Autumn,” Miss Blodgett asked him, 
don’t you write a book about New En 
that shows its more vigorous, less 
dent side?” “Why don’t you?” 
Bromfield. And Miss Blodgett set og 
do just that—to recapture the 
Rabelaisian humor and world-awarey 
which, in spite of all critics to the cong 
do still exist in New England. ... 

Noble A. Cathcart, esteemed pub 
of this Review, is now the proud fat! 

a very recent daughter. The Phe 
hereby tenders the warmest felici 
to her parents. 

THE PHENICHR, 





SITTING BULL 
By Stanley Vestal 


"A splendid biography, rich in historical detail.""—New 


York Herald Tribune. 


Amazing adventures, ferocious fighting, complete authen. 
ticity, and a really great character! The author took no 
material at second hand but lived with the Indians and 


made notes as the old men talked over bygone days, 


Iilus., $4.00. 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
THE HUMAN HEART , 
By Gamaliel Bradford : 


Brilliant studies of Longfellow, Whitman, Charlotte Cush 
man, William Morris Hunt, and Walpole, together with 
two essays on the art of biography. lllus., $3.50. y 


WILLIAM PENN 
By Bonamy Dobree 


The curious, complex and contradictory character of Wil- 


liam Penn is made wholly clear for the first time in a book 


that brings to life both the man and his period. Illus., $4.00. 


IORANA 
ATahitian Journal 
By Robert Gibbings 
The paradise of the South 
Pacific as it really is. With 
forty-two striking wood- 
cuts by the author, a fa- 
mous English artist. $2.50. 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO. 
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